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FOREWORD 



This publication is intended as a reference for all students and practi- 
tioners who are interested in or concerned with present and future prob- 
lems of administration and supervision of business education at the sec- 
ondary and collegiate levels. While it may serve its primary purpose 
as a textbook in graduate courses dealing with administration and super- 
vision in business education in teacher education schools, it should also 
be a valuable reference for courses in such areas as problems, methods, 
seminars, and the like. 

Further, this book is intended to be of specific value to those who are 
engaged in the actual practice of administering and supervising business 
education at all levels : state, city, county, individual school, and college. 
It is written by outstanding practitioners in the field, educators who are 
exceptionally well qualified from the standpoint of both theoretical 
knowledge and practical experience. The purpose of the book, then, is 
to apply the results of research and the thinking of leaders to the per- 
sistent problems of business education administration and supervision in 
order to provide guidelines as to how the business education program at 
any level shall be effectively organized and administered. 

The basic assumption underlying successful administration of business 
education at any level is that it is the function of administration to pro- 
vide that type of educational organization which will release the creative 
potential of supervisors, curriculum specialists, teachers, and others, so 
that learning can take place effectively. Thus dynamic supervision and 



teaching are dependent upon effective organization. Conversely, success- 
ful administration is dependent upon creative, dynamic supervision and 
teaching. 

The book is logical in its organization. Part I, Introduction, begins 
with a brief history of administration and supervision in business edu- 
cation with particular emphasis on the history of federal subsidy to busi- 
ness education, culminating in the 1963 vocational act. In addition, the 
book is prefaced with a discussion of the basic philosophy and principles 
of administration and supervision in business education. 

The second section deals with problems of administration and super- 
vision on the state level, including specific qualifications and duties of the 
state supervisor. The following section presents a similar approach to 
administration and supervision on the city level. Next, various problems 
of administration and supervision at the grass roots level — the local 
school — are discussed. Some of the key facets at this level include the 
high school curriculum and the responsibilities of the principal and the 
department head. The final section of Part I is devoted to some of the 
most important problems which impinge upon the administrator, the 
supervisor, and the classroom teacher at all levels, such as standards of 
achievement, budgeting, guidance, public relations, classroom visitation, 
and the like. 

Part II is devoted to administration and supervision of business edu- 
cation, with particular emphasis on teacher education, in typical situa- 
tions of higher learning such as undergraduate programs in state colleges, 
state universities, liberal arts colleges, private schools, and to graduate 
programs wherever found. 

This book appears at an opportune time when attention is focused on 
the need for more adequate administration and supervision in business 
education at all levels, a need which has existed for several decades but 
which has become acute as a result of recent legislation. 

Credit for much of the material in this book should go to Dr. Kenneth 
J. Hansen, former chairman, Department of Business and Business Edu- 
cation, Colorado State College. Unfortunately during the planning 
stages of the 1964 issue, his career was cut short by his untimely demise. 
However, through the renewed efforts of his coworker and the officers of 
the National Business Education Association, the task has been com- 
pleted. Therefore, it is fitting that this book be dedicated to the memory 
of Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen, an outstanding business educator and ad- 
ministrator. 



Parker Liles 
Editor 
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CHAPTER 1 



History and Status of Administration and Supervision 

of Business Education 

Herbert A. Tonne 

It is not surprising that New York was probably the first state to appoint 
a supervisor (inspector) of business (commercial) education in the United 
States. He was I, 0. Crissy, appointed in 1898. New York has had a more 
definite program of state control of education from its very beginning than 
other states. Around the time that Crissy was appointed the state inspector 
for commercial education, New York- State was in the throes of setting up a 
system of Regents examinations — that is, examinations given on a state-wide 
basis by the University of the State of New York, through its State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

EARLY STATE DEVELOPMENTS 

When Frederick G. Nichols took over the supervision of business education 
in New York State in 1909, the program had already been well defined as one 
which was concerned primarily with preparing Regents examinations, grading 
them, and helping teachers cope with the ordeal of preparation for these exam- 
inations. This was by no means the entire function of the state inspector, but 
it was the bulk of work during Crissy’s period and, indeed, for many years 
thereafter. Under Nichols, with his temperament, the work of the supervisor 
of business education was naturally expanded to improvement of subject con- 
tent through the reconstruction of the commercial courses, service to the pri- 
vate business school, provision for business teacher education programs, and 
general public relations for the benefit of business education, within the school 
with general administration, with business, and with the public in general, 
j By 1924, as Leverett S. Lyon pointed out in Education for Business , Idaho 
and Pennsylvania had established similar offices; but, for many years the 
growth of business education supervision at the state level was slow. Lyon indi- 
cated that such supervision had 

. . . numerous opportunities, to aid business education. One can conduct surveys 
as a basis for improving the training of given students, formulate plans for state- 
wide programs of education, furnish informational and inspirational material to 
commercial teachers, carry on research upon which minimum standards of curricu- 
lum, teacher requirements, and equipment may be based. A supervisor can bring to 
legislative bodies the need for help in teacher-training and for proper certification 
laws for teachers of business subjects. 1 

! Lyon thought that William Bachrach, with the possible exception of Clay D. 

Slinker at Des Moines, Iowa, was the first city supervisor of commercial work 
' appointed in 1913. However, Nichols was appointed a city supervisor in 
Rochester in 1905 and was most vigorous in carrying on his duties. 



‘Lyon, Leverett S. Education for Butin***. Chicago: Unireraity of Chicago Preaa, 1024. p. 588. 
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DUTIES OF SUPERVISOR 

Lyon suggests that, as late as 1924, there were fewer than a dozen business 
education supervisors at the local level. He quotes Baehrach on the duties of 
the city supervisor : 

The director should advise with the general superintendent in regard to the in- 
stallation and supervision of commercial subjects and equipment. If there is no 
employment bureau maintained in a general employment department, he should 
establish and supervise such a bureau for graduates of the commercial department. 
He should advise with the superintendent with regard to the selection of textbooks 
and syllabi for commercial subjects. If he be wise, he will consult freely with his 
teachers and principals before making his recommendations. At all times, it he 
desires to be successful, he should remember that his supervision is horizontal, and 
that the direct supervision of a school is in the hands of the principal. He should 
be very careful not to issue orders directly to teachers without consulting the prin- 
cipal who is immediately responsible for the success of his school. It is much more 
satisfactory to leave directions with a principal for the betterment of the com- 
mercial department in his school. 2 

ORIGINS OF SUPERVISORS 



Actually, the origins of the formal supervision of business education are not 
clear The private business schools with their extensive chains of schools dur- 
ing and immediately after, the Civil War must have had some rather effective 
programs of supervision. Indeed, the degree of uniformity in the various 
schools comprising the chains indicates that there was rather strict control of 
the resident manager or owner, and also of the teachers, their teaching pro- 
cedures, and standards of work. When business education was accepted m the 
public schools, supervision, if there was any, was conducted by the principal 
of the school, or more indirectly by the supervisory officer of the board of edu- 
cation These officers were usually not familiar with commercial work. They 
probably were far more interested in the effectiveness of the academic pro- 
gram. Supervision probably was maintained at a minimum level, as long as 
superficial evidences that good work was being done were maintained. 



FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 



The. origins and reasons for the establishment of a business education service 
n the Federal Board of Education and of a specialist in business education in 
he Bureau of Business Education are also unclear. When the Smith-Hughes 
iet was established by the Congress of the United States in 1917, primary 
unphasis was placed on industrial and agricultural education. However, the 
ibvious desirability of training for the occupation of housewife, and the close 
relationship of industrial arts education to industrial education made it desir- 
able to include these elements of the program of federally aided vocational 
education. It must have been obvious to those who engineered the law during 
the hearings prior to the proposed legislation that commercial education was 
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*Ibid., p. 534. 
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one of the most significant forms of job education that was conducted in the 
schools. 

Then, just as now, business education enrolled more students and was more 
specifically effective than other forms of job training except isolated instances 
of specialized job schooling. 

Although there was no pressure from business and little propaganda by 
business teachers, it became necessary that some lip-service attention be given 
to business education. Therefore, a Commercial Education Service was estab- 
lished to provide service on the state and local levels by making surveys and 
giving guidance to teachers and administrators. There was no specific aid for 
commercial education through matching state aid; however, the necessarily 
loose language of the legislation did provide for some loopholes which were 
used for many years for subsidizing cooperative programs of office education 
in the schools. The office of acting assistant director for commercial education 
was held for a brief period by Cheesman A. Herrick, until Frederick G. 
Nichols was appointed assistant director. 

Among many other activities Nichols undertook a survey of junior com- 
mercial occupations in the United States which indicated quite clearly the 
futility of attempting to give shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting to 
students immediately upon graduation from elementary school. He showed 
that these students did not become specialists in these subjects, blit rather 
undertook a variety of initial general clerical work. He forthwith began to 
educate the community of business education on the futility of giving this type 
of instruction either in the secondary schools or in the private business schools. 

The propaganda was effective, not only because of the vigor of Nichols’ 
presentation but also because the tendency which Nichols discovered was ac- 
centuated during the 1920’s. Moreover, the tendency to demand that children 
stay in school for longer periods ably assisted Nichols. Then, too, he had the 
cooperation of such leaders in business education as Leverett S. Lyon, Paul S. 
Lomax, and Earl G. Blackstone. In 1924, when Earl Barnhart took Nichols’ 
place as chief of the Business Education Service in the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Barnhart ably carried on the work for more meaning- 
ful business education. 

In 1917 a specialist in commercial education, Glen L. Swigget, was ap- 
pointed to the Office of Education. To some extent this position was a dupli- 
cation of the position held by Nichols and Barnhart in the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education which, it will be recalled, had been set up under the 
Smith-Hughes Act as a separate organization from the Office of Education 
which, through many vicissitudes, had survived since its establishment in 1869. 
J. 0. Malott became specialist in commercial education in 1925 and held the 
position until 1933. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEPRESSION 

In the early days of the first Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, there 
was a drastic urge for reduction of federal expenditures. The job of specialist 
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in commercial education in the Office of Education was elinunated, as such, 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Education was merged into the Office 
of Education. The chief of Business Education Service in the Federal Board 
Division of the Office of Education, Earl W. Barnhart, after a leave of absence 
was invited to return. In 1937 the establishment of the George-Deen Act 
created new interest in one subject area of business education. The George- 
Deen Act provided for a subsidy for distributive education. After a brief 
period of initial development, the states had to match approximately a pro- 
rated contribution by the federal government. In order to administer this 
program the chief of Business Education Service was provided with a group 
of regional specialists whose primary function was to help the states set up 
plans for distributive education which would meet the minimum requirements 
of the federal government and then follow-up to determine whether the mini- 

mum were actually met. 

Also at this time (1;;38) B. Frank Kyker took the place of Earl Barnhart 
as chief of Business Education Service. For several years thereafter, while 
there was some attempt at giving service to office education, the Biminess Edu- 
cation Service devoted itself almost exclusively to the servicing of the distri- 
butive education funds made available by the federal government. In the 
various shifts of community interests, these funds were increased and de- 
creased according to the popular pressures and in terms of demands or 

economy. 

POST-WAR CHANGES 

In 1945 a rather vigorous demand was made for the inclusion of office edu- 
cation as one of the areas of job education for which federal aid should be 
given However, the large organizations of those who would be most inter- 
ested such as the National Office Management Association, disavowed any 
interest in this kind of work; on the other hand, the private business schools 
which felt that any aid to office instruction would interfere with their oppor- 
tunity for preparing students at the post-secondary school levels were vigor- 
ously opposed to this kind of federal aid. # , . w _ w 

Therefore, in spite of the strong evidence given by a few people, notably by 
Hamden L. Forkner, at the hearings, the proposed aid for office education 
was killed and has not been given more than cursory consideration since then. 
The net result was that under the new vocational training law, now called 
the George-Barden Act, business education in the Office of Education in 1952, 
became a Distributive Education Service, with no consideration given to 
office education. The Service had an acting chief for several years. In 1957, 
John Beaumont was appointed Director of the Distributive Branch in the 

Division of Vocational Education. , , 

Starting with a little over a million dollars to be matched by the states 
distributive education in 1960 received an appropriation of $2,602,142, ot 
which $2,507,690 was spent through the state services. Office education with 
many, many times the enrollment received little financial assistance. 
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None of the federal service is administrative or supervisory in an exact 
sense. Federal officers can suggest and advise but have no direct supervisory 
power. The a dminis trative service is limited to the obligation to determine 
that federal funds are spent in agreement with the state plans set up in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION SERVICE 

In 1959, after much prodding by various groups in the field of business edu- 
cation, a specialist in business education, Bruce Blackstone, was assigned to 
the Office of Education to give service in office and general business education. 

The segregation of distributive education from other forms of business edtt: 
cation is most unfortunate. The similarities in the basic elements to be found 
in both distributive education and in office education are so great that it is 
futile for each segment to try to operate by itself. Some people in the field of 
distributive education are opposed to being a part of the total program of 
business education, because they fear that office education, which is so much 
larger in the schools, will absorb distributive education. There is undoubtedly 
some jealously also in that the exact relationship between job training and suc- 
cess on the job in preparing for shorthand and for office machine operation 
is such that a prospective worker cannot get a job without such specific school 
instruction. But, many people in office education, who by necessity take over 
the label of business education, are a bit resentful that the people in distribu- 
tive education have received such effective help from merchandising associa- 
tions and that they received federal aid. 

THE PROBLEM OF TERMINOLOGY 

In states and cities where there is a joint program, there is an unfortunate 
tendency to label the common program “Distributive and Business Educa- 
tion.” By its very label this designation is an anomaly because business edu- 
cation includes the whole program. A program under one authority should 
preferably be called a business education service or division, or, if the .original 
identity to the two divisions must be maintained, the office should be called 
the “Distributive and Office Education Service.” Unfortunately, this also is 
far from perfect because it leaves out the most significant area of business and 
economic education. To call a particular service a “Division of General Busi- 
ness Economic, Office, and Distributive Education” would be absurd. There 
is only one logical answer : to call such a service a “Business Education Serv- 
ice” whether at the city, state, or federal level. . 

To paraphrase a statement by one of the outstanding state directors ot 
business education : There should be no conflict in business education between 
office education and distributive training. Yet, the dichotomy which has existed 
has plagued us. It doesn’t make sense, and we can’t afford to continue the 
battle We need a “summit conference” among office education people ana 
distributive education people to prevent our being pushed aside by some of 
the more sophisticated movements in education, particularly in the area ot 
science and mathematics. 
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As a service becomes large enough, there can he specialists in every one of 
these segments. This fraternal disagreement, which in some cases has become 
virtually warfare, has been a serious detriment to the development of business 
education. There have been traces of separatism in a few cities in the separa- 
tion of bookkeeping and stenographic instruction. Fortunately, however, this 
possible source of difference has not become significant. j 

SHIFTS IN THINKING ABOUT SUPERVISION | 

In the first quarter of the century, there was a good opportunity for the j 
development of supervisors, coordinators, and directors of business education. j 
As the communities were becoming more aware of the tremendous importance j 
of business education as an area of learning, they became more sympathetic j 

towards giving business education special consideration. However, around j 

the beginning of the second quarter of the century, the progressive education ! 
movement strongly emphasized the point of view that subject content was of 
incidental importance and that skills, particularly, could he learned easily 
once the student had the right attitude. 

This tendency undoubtedly retarded the development of specialized serv- 
ices in the field of business education. Only the vigorous support of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association with the help of the labor unions was able to main- 
tain a somewhat effective service in distributive education. Unfortunately, 
the recent tendency to emphasize academic learning at the expense of specific 
job education also tends to be a limiting factor in the development of a good 
program of business education supervision. 

All teachers of business education should be strongly in favor of an effec- 
tive program of supervision and administration in business education. Un- 
doubtedly in theory they are. However, many teachers tend to he conserva- 
tive. They prefer to do their own teaching in their own little niche without 
the interference of a supervisor or coordinator to propose more effective ways 
of teaching. It can, however, in all honesty, be said that with hut few excep- 
tions most of the people who have been supervisors of business education in 
either distributive education or office education have been thoroughly coopera- 
tive in proposing and encouraging the improvement of business education in 
the schools which they supervise. Some of them may not have been particular- 
ly effective, and a few had the inevitable tendency to become job holders, 
rather than leaders, hut this is inevitable in any program of administrative 
control. 

However, far too many of the supervisors have been even more inclined 
to maintain the status quo' than the teachers they are supposed to direct 
towards improved work. A program of supervision which concerns itself 
merely with tricks of the trade in the classroom is futile. The alert teacher 
can develop these tricks of the trade by reading magazines, and the disin- 
terested ones cannot he made to change anyway. The really effective service 
of a supervisory worker is to improve the work of business, arid here there is 
a dire need for effective reorganization. 
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Business educators tend far too much at the present time to defend the 
contemporary program rather than to recognize that there are justifications 
for the criticisms posed against them. Institutions tend to maintain the forms 
that were desirable a generation ago (some of which were even then outdated) 
without asking themselves what kind of program is needed. Business educa- 
tion is not exempt from this tendency. 

The most effective efforts at leadership in the improvement of a program 
of business education have been at the teacher education level. Unfortunately, 
at this stage of the process, it takes many years for the effectiveness of such 
preparation to permeate into the schools, and there is much opportunity for 
loss of initiative. Even here, however, the tendency for some of the more 
conservative to maintain the status quo can be seen. 

If administrative and supervisory officers in business education merely 
help us to hold the line and to do better the minutiae of teaching, this type 
of service is futile. If, however, they give us the dynamic leadership needed 
to make business education function more efficiently in our economic and edu- 
cational system, such service will be most worth while. An objective survey of 
what has happened and what is happening indicates that administration and 
supervision in business education in the past, and at present, is only partially 
meeting this standard. 

CONCLUSION 

Since the above was written, a significant change has taken place. The 
passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 for the first time provides 
federal aid for business education other than distributive education. It changes 
the picture completely. 

As a means of comparison for future years after the influence of the Voca- 
tional Education Act has taken effect, here is the status of supervision at the 
state level (including Puerto Rico) as of early 1963: 



Glassification State 

No official for either distributive or business education 8 

Separate officers for distributive and business education 11 

An official for distributive education only 17 

Business and distributive education under one official 15 



51 

The influence of the George Barden Act can clearly be seen in that in 28 
states, there is only a supervisor of distributive education; if there is one 
for business education, he is completely separated in function. The result 
of the new Act should be the appointment, of officers for business education 
| on a large scale. It is hoped that there will be an officer in charge of both 
phases of business education with specialists in the various phases of business 
education subordinate to him in all except the smaller states. This desirable 
situation is now true of New York and California, among others. 
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On the local level, most of the communities with a population of over 50,000 
had no supervisor for any phase of business education. For those which did, 
here is the picture : 



Classification Community 

Separate officials for business and distributive education 8 

An officer for business education only 11 

An officer for distributive education only 24 

An officer responsible for both business and distributive education 39 



82 

This situation is also likely to change considerably as a result of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

A rigorous program of meaningful research is basic to the effective use of 
the new federal funds. A superficial survey of what jobs are in short supply 
is no longer sufficient. We need detailed studies of a precise nature indicating 
exactly what bookkeeping abilities are needed for various initial and inservice 
workers for the many different jobs in which bookkeeping is used. We need 
to know what office machine training is needed, by whom, in what degree, and 
for what job. We need to know, and in detail, what forms of shorthand are 
used and can be used on the job by which types of workers. We need to stop 
pussy-foffiing on the use of abbreviated longhand and machine shorthand. 
What are the facts? No one, as far as I can tell, has the facts. We all guess 
according to our prejudices and isolated experience. Most important, we need 
to know in detail how and where electronic data processing is changing the 
various phases of business, especially on the initial employment level. If 
such a study is not made as a prelude to increased expenditures, the training 
that results will be futile, if not harmful — and that is an understatement. 



CHAPTER 2 



Administration and Supervision of Vocational 
Business Education 

Vernon A. Musselman 

The need for supervision in business education was recognized at the turn 
of the Twentieth Century. However, relatively little had been done to iinple- 
I ment supervisory programs by the mid-point of the Century. Very little was 
; being done at the national level, and only slightly more at the state level. 

Supervisory services were being provided in a number of city and county 
school systems by this time, and there was an organization of supervisors 
functioning as a Division of the United Business Education Association (The 
UBEA and other professional education organizations unified their pro- 
grams to become the National Business Education Association in July 1962.) 

" It might be well at this point to mention some of the milestones in the his- 
torical development of supervision of business education. 

HISTORY OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

The first person to serve officially in the position of state supervisor of 
business education was I. 0. Crissy, who was appointed in New York state in 
1898. (His title was actually that of inspector of commercial education.) By 
1924 two additional states, Idaho and Pennsylvania, had also established a 
state service in business education. 1 

By 1941 there were five states with special supervisors for business edu- 
cation, and as recently as 1962 there were only 12 states with full-time 
business education supervisors. Another dozen states supplied some super- 
vision of business education on a “part-time” basis since they had person- 
nel who were responsible for the overall supervision of both business and 
distributive education. 2 The majority of all of these programs were under the 
state directors for vocational education in the respective states. 

The first city supervisor for business education was Frederick G. Nichols, 
who was appointed in Rochester, New York, in 1905. Twenty years later 
there were still fewer than a dozen business education supervisors at the 
local level. 8 In 1962 there were 26 city and county school systems that had 
one or more persons serving as business education supervisors, and 33 addi- 
tional systems where the supervisors were responsible for both business and 

distributive education. 4 ... 

At the national level, Glen L. Swigget was appointed as specialist m com- 
mercial education in the U.S. Office of Education in 1917. Following the pas- 



iTonne, Herbert. “History and Status of Administration and Supervision of Business Education.” 

° h “ ? Direc 1 t‘ory of State Supervisors of Business Education, 1962.63.” National 

Quarterly 31:82-84; May 1963. This report includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of 

Columbia, all of which have supervisors. . 1Q0 , _ Kq . 

•Lyon, Leverett S. Education for Business. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. p. 634. 
‘‘‘Directory of City and County Supervisors in Business Education, 1962-63. National Business 
Education Quarterly 31:87-94; May 1963. This directory includes only those school systems with a 
population of at least 60,000 persons. 
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sage of the George-Deen Act in 1937, the business education specialist in the 
U.S. Office was concerned largely with servicing the area of distributive edu- 
cation. However, after considerable demand on the part of many individ- 
uals, groups, and organizations, a specialist in business education was ap- 
pointed in 1959. Bruce I. Blackstone was assigned to this position in order 
to provide service for both vocational and general business education. 

Since the passage of the Perkins Bill in 1963, the work of this service has 
been largely concerned with vocational business education and this is likely 
to continue in the immediate years ahead. 

BASIC FACTORS OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 

When Congress passed the Vocational Education Act of 1963, business and 
office occupations were specifically included along with those subject matter 
areas that had previously been subsidized with federal monies. The passage 
of the Act spurred a renewed interest and enthusiasm for vocational study 
programs in business education. 

One of the chief purposes of the Vocational Education Act was to alleviate 
unemployment. It is quite comprehensive in scope and includes post sec- 
ondary school classes as well as those f r students who are enrolled in high 
school. It includes area vocational sctiools as well as the public secondary 
schools. It provides for both part-time and full-time study, and for a com- 
bination of study and work. 

There are several important basic factors in the programs authorized by 
this Act. They appear throughout the various provisions of the act so fre- 
quently that the intent of Congress regarding vocational education is quite 
clear. These basic factors are : 

1. Preparation programs are to be geared to the labor market. Programs 
are to prepare persons for specific jobs and for families of occupations where 
workers are needed. Regional and national needs are to be considered as well 
as local needs ; ultimate occupational needs are to be taken into consideration 
as well as immediate needs. 

2. All occupations are to be considered when developing preparation pro- 
grams. The whole spectrum of job opportunities that require preparation 
below the professional level is included. Preparation programs are appro- 
priate in any area of business or industry where skilled workers are needed. 
The overall program in any state is to be integrated and correlated, rather 
than segmented or compartmentized. 

3. Persons of all levels of ability are io be included and provided for. 
Even persons with weak cultural backgrounds and retarded social develop- 
ment are to be given an opportunity to become employable through educa- 
tion and training. These groups are specifically mentioned in the Act. 

4. All types of schools are eligible to offer Reparation programs. The 
comprehensive secondary school, the vocational high school, the area voca- 
tional school, the technical institute, and the community junior college are 
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all included. Even two-year study programs in four-year institutions may 
qualify. All types may not be utilized fully in any single state but used on 
a selective basis as the need arises. 

5. Research is to he given emphasis in all phases of the program . Research 

is to be a major activity. # ... 

6. The program is to he evaluated periodically . The first major evaluation 
is scheduled for the year of 1966 and will be conducted regularly thereafter 
to see how well the program in each st*vfce is achieving its objectives. 

SOME COMMON ELEMENTS IN STATE PROGRAMS 
Although every state must develop its own program, all programs must 
satisfy the essential requirements spelled out in the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. Consequently, a number of policies are found in the operating 
plans of most states. Some of these are as follows : 

1. An individual school must offer a comprehensive program that en- 
ables students to attain competency in designated areas of work specializa- 
tion. In some states the curricular programs are developed at the state 
level, while in other states they are left to the individual schools. 

2. Cooperative work experience programs form the heart of the vo- 
cational study programs. Some states permit a practice laboratory that is 
scheduled for a long block of time to be used in lieu of a cooperative work 
program. 

3. Where coordinators supervise students who are working on the job, 

they must be given reduced teaching loads. . , 

4. Students who enroll in vocational business classes must make their 

occupational objectives a matter of record. 

5. Students with declared vocational objectives are taught in separate 

classes from general education students. 

6. Teachers of vocational business classes must have had business or 

office experience. 

7. Local districts are reimbursed on a 50-50 basis for the purchase and 
maintenance of equipment and instructional materials. Teachers salaries 
and travel are usually reimbursed at more than 50 percent. 

8. Teachers are not required to devote their entire teaching day to .vo- 
cational classes. A school may combine fractions of different teachers time 
to make a vocational unit. 

9. Standards are given regarding space, furniture, and equipment. 

10. Certain subjects such as general business and first-year typewrit- 
ing are considered pre-vocational rather than vocational. Vocational study 
programs are expected to build upon prevocational courses and are con- 
centrated in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION AT THE STATE LEVEL 

The administration and supervision of vocational business education at 
the state level includes several clearly identifiable responsibilities. 
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One of the first and most important functions is the preparation of cri- 
teria, standards, and regulations pertaining to the statewide program. These 
must be written in such a manner that they may be understood and in- 
terpreted correctly by teachers and school administrators. In the develop- 
ment of these policies, it is a good practice to bring together small groups of 
teachers and school principals who can serve as a sounding board and an 
advisory council. 

After the policies are developed, they must be published and distributed 
to the schools. It is always a problem to estimate accurately the number 
of copies that will be needed. In addition to school principals and depart- 
mental chairmen, there are several other groups of persons who will want 
copies. Classroom teachers, equipment salesmen, and persons in state de- 
partments of education in other states will request copies of the state 
policies, criteria, and standards. 

A second function in administering vocational business education at the 
state level is that of explaining methods of operation to the faculties in city 
and county school districts. It is impossible to clarify all the essential 
specifics in a written document and anticipate all questions that might be 
raised. Representatives from the state department of education must meet 
with groups of teachers, administrators, and guidance counselors to explain 
and interpret policies and answer questions about standards and other de- 
tails as they might be applied in particular school situations. 

When the faculty members of a particular school decide to institute a 
vocational business program, they will need assistance and advice in de- 
signing and developing curriculums to prepare students for various occupa- 
tional objectives. They will want to know sources and procedures to follow 
in obtaining suitable equipment and instructional materials. The state su- 
pervisory staff must be prepared to recommend programs and lend assistance 
in launching them. 

Approval of proposed programs is another aspect of state administration. 
Curriculums, requisitions for equipment purchases, and requests for reim- 
bursement must all be approved. This particular phase of the work at the 
state department level necessitates the preparation and use of forms that 
are clear, complete, and succinct. 

Approval and coordination of teacher education programs is the responsi- 
bility of the state supervisory staff. The state director of business education 
must approve preservice programs for preparing teachers. He and his staff 
must also plan and help direct in-service institutes, workshops, and seminars 
for teachers of vocational business classes. Some of these will be strictly 
state department functions; others will be held in cooperation with the 
faculties of various teacher education institutions. 

The accounting for funds is another important administrative responsi- 
bility. This begins with estimates of needs several months in advance so that 
budgets may be prepared and adequate appropriations requested. Separate 
estimates must be prepared for salaries, equipment purchases and repair, 
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supplies, travel and subsistence, institutes and workshops, research, secre- 
tarial help, and miscellaneous operating expenses. 

Accurate records of encumbrances against appropriations must be main- 
tained. The amounts spent must be checked against budgeted figures peri- 
odically, in order to know to what extent future requests for funds may be 
approved. 

Evaluation is essential to efficient administration of present programs 
and improvements in future programs. This must be done continually. All 
state supervisors must constantly appraise present practices and be alert 
to observe needed changes. Recommendations must be submitted by area 
supervisors to the State Director of Business Education as well as to the 
appropriate persons in local districts. Reports must be submitted to the 
state board of education through the state director of vocational education. 

Coordination of programs at varying age levels and in the different types 
of schools is perhaps the greatest administrative problem pertaining to vo- 
cational programs at the state level. Secretarial curriculums and data pro- 
cessing courses, for example, might be offered in large metropolitan high 
schools, in area vocational schools, community colleges, or in two-year pro- 
grams at four-year schools. The choice of the most appropriate institutions 
for selected programs in specific communities is not easy. Criteria to use in 
making such choices are essential, but they are not sufficient within them- 
selves. All types of pressures (political and otherwise) are brought to bear 
in an effort to obtain state and federal funds for particular schools. 

STATE ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

The organizational setup is similar in most states. Within the state de- 
partment of education there is a division or bureau of vocational education. 
The chief administrative officer for this unit is customarily called the 
“State Director of Vocational Education.” Serving under him are several 
assistants each of whom is the head man for a particular service, such as 
agriculture, business education, health occupations, home economics, and 
trades and industry. In most states provision is made for “area super- 
visors” who cover designated geographic sections of the state and who re- 
port to the state directors for the different services. For example, an area 
supervisor for business education would serve under the direction of the 
state director (or supervisor) of business education . 6 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

Many functions and responsibilities of the administration of vocational 
business education at the local level are quite similar to those at the state 
level but different in their application. One chief difference is that the 
local supervisor's task is more operational than advisory. He is the person 
who must make a particular program function in a specific school system 
and community. 

spor some statements of specific and detailed responsibilities of state supervisors as reported in the 
words of the supervisors themselves, see an article by Harry Huffman, “Responsibilities of the State 
Department of Education for the Administration and Supervision of Business Education/’ Chapter 7. 
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The local supervisor is confronted with the problems of developing cur- 
riculums and ordering equipment. Whereas the state supervisor might rec- 
ommend a variety of alternatives the local supervisor must be specific. He 
must propose that a definite program of study be offered, that a particular 
make and model of desk or machine be purchased. 

Whereas the area or state supervisor can offer criteria and suggestions 
as the basis of selecting students for a cooperative work experience program, 
the local coordinator-supervisor must make the actual selections. Further- 
more, he must live with his decisions and follow through to see that they 
work satisfactorily. 

The area supervisor may offer assistance in setting up and equipping an 
office machines laboratory. But the local coordinator-supervisor must make 
specific choices in terms of particular school situations. 

The local supervisor must conduct community surveys, follow up studies of 
school graduates, and work with an advisory committee of businessmen in his 
community. He must work with the guidance counselors in his institution in 
identifying the students who should follow a “vocational program of study” 
rather than a “general business education program.” 

The local supervisor, like the state supervisor, is responsible for budget 
estimates, requisitioning and accounting for funds, preparation of reports, 
and continual evaluation of results. 

QUALITIES OF SUPERVISORS 

Persons who serve as supervisors of vocational business education pro- 
grams at either the state or local level must be leaders. They are in positions 
where they exert influence in policy formation. They encourage reflective 
thinking and self-expression on the part of others. They must be able to 
develop a team spirit among those with whom they work. 

Supervisors are facilitators in group processes of communication, dis- 
cussion, and decision making. They must guide and encourage groups of 
teachers to work together on a professional level. They should conduct in- 
service programs to help teachers develop these abilities. 

Supervisors create and initiate new materials and work procedures, and 
help, teachers to do the same. Perhaps their greatest value lies in their 
creative contributions and their ability to challenge others. Supervisors must 
be out ahead of the rank and file business teacher. 

Supervisors are planners — they make both short- and long-term plans. 
They must be tactful in carrying plans through to fruition for they must 
work through others. They must also be patient, willing to postpone until 
“tomorrow” plans which, others will not “buy” today. They must aid 
teachers in their planning and lead them to do their planning in a thorough 
manner. 

Supervisors are experimenters. They must be dreamers yet be practical. 
They must be willing to try new ideas and encourage their teachers to 
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experiment. In fact, supervisors are dependent upon classroom teachers to 
carry out the experimental procedures they conceive. 

Supervisors are professionally minded. They take an active part in pro- 
fessional business education associations at the local, state, and national 
levels. They encourage business teachers to hold membership in their profes- 
sional organizations and to attend the meetings of these organizations. 

Supervisors are experts in human relations. They attend meetings of 
employers, employees, teachers, counselors, and school principals. A large 
part of a supervisor’s time is spent in working with people, individually and 
in groups. 

Supervisors are evaluators. Both traditional and new programs must be 
appraised for strong and weak points. Continual evaluation is essential to 
improvement. Evaluation forms the basis for change and leads to visionary 
planning for the future. 

Positions in the administration and supervision of vocational business 
education are in truth leadership positions in every respect. 



CHAPTER 3 



A Philosophy of Administration and Supervision 

Roland C. Waterman 

Let me first ask what it is that the philosophy of any subject sets itself to do. 
The philosophy of anything is the rational effort to answer the questions of the 
widest generality conceivably posed about it. 1 

A philosophy of administration and supervision* of business education 
should attempt to answer the following questions: 

1. What is the purpose of administration? 

2. What are the functions of administration? 

3. What principles should be followed by an administrator to guide him 
as he doe§ his daily w r ork, plans for the future, and evaluates what he has done 
in the past? 

The purpose of administration of business education at all levels is to im- 
prove learning. Here is one guide that can be used in all situations by all ad- 
ministrators. If a certain action will improve learning, that action should be 
taken. If not, the action should not be taken. 

WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATION? 

There is nothing new about the inclusion of a statement on functions of 
administration in an essay on administration. Henri Fayol in 1925 included 
“to plan, organize, command, coordinate and control” 2 in his definition of ad- 
ministration. In 1936, Luther Gulick proposed “POSDCORB” as the answer 
to the question : What is the work of the chief executive ? 

“POSDCORB” includes the following functions: 

P lanning CO ordinating 

0 rganizing R eporting 

S taffing B udgeting. 3 

D ireeting 

In 1959 Ordway Tead wrote: 

The elements we thus by common consensus identify as essential components of 
administration are: (1) planning, (2) organizing, (3) staffing, (4) initiating, (5) 
delegating, (6) directing, ( 7 ) overseeing, (8) coordinating, (9) evaluating, and 
(10) motivating. 4 

If statements have been made about functions of administration for some 
35 years, and if there is consensus about the functions to be included in a 
list, why another list of functions? The only purpose here is to encourage 

1 Dimock, Marshall E. 1 Philosophy of Administration : Toward Creative Growth. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1958. p. viii. 

=Gu1ick. Luther, and Urwick. L.. editors. Papers on the Science of Administration. New York: Insti 
tute of Public Administration, Columbia University, p. 119. 

*lbid.. p. 13. 

4 Tead, Ordway. Administration ; Its Purpose and Performance. New York: Harper k Brothers, 1959. 
p. 31. 

^Instead of repeating the terms “administration and supervision” and “administrator or supervisor” 
throughout the article, the terms "administration” and “administrator” will be used. 
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every administrator of business education to make his own list of functions 
and then use his list to help him conduct and evaluate his work. Following is 
my own list with brief comments about each item . 5 

The administrator is a stimulator of growth on the part of students and of 
teachers. This is the administrator’s most important function. All other ac- 
tivities are subsidiary to, and directed toward, this one function. Growth 
should be toward the kinds of behavior needed by citizens and teachers in a 

democratic society. . , ■ 

The a dmin istrator is a leader. An administrator because of is a PP° 
or election is a status leader. He should be not only the status Mer but also 
the actual leader; he is the person perceived by those working with (I .P ref <* 
“with” rather than “under”) him as being able to control or provi e 
means which they desire to use in achieving their • goais^ If the a ^ n ^ a ^ r 
is not accepted by the group as the leader, he will find it difficult, if not 
possible, to carry out hfs other functions. It is trite but true that a real l^der 
has to earn that leadership by the competencies he demonstrates in work. 

The administrator is a facilitator of decision making an group \ 
communication, and of the work of the professional people working with him 
The administrator is the key person in providing a setting and the fac * s 
facilitate the making of decisions, in helping colleagues to ^ » 
stand each other, in keeping discussions on problems and not on 
and in providing the right physical and psychological conditions that en- 
courage people to work together. , . . * 

Decision making is crucial to administration. How s ou eai 
made? Should the decision be made by the group or by the adml ° ist ^°. r ; 

There are two reasons why decisions on policies should be group deciai ° n s 
and not decisions by the administrator alone. First, groups seem to have 
some superiority, over individuals in solving problems involving members 
the group. The available research on this point is not conclusive or finished, 
but aUeast it cau be said that a group deeisiou may be the best decision for 
a particular group at a particular time. 

There is no doubt that particular individuals in most working groups 
their background and intelligence, are able orally or in writing to propose what 
appear to^e excellent solutions to practical problems. When these solutions are 
considered in the abstract, against certain criteria ofiogic, they may seem 
better than those favored by the group as a whole. The difficulty * ^ 

tiveness of any action is conditioned by the background, insight, and ability of the 
people who must carry it out. In a sense this means that the action recommended 
by a group probably Represents the best that the members, at the time, are able to 

do. T 

•Waterman, Roland C. 

““^Mackenrie? 1 Gordon N.^d Corey, Stephen M *'A Conception Leadersh.p.’ Bu ehn 

°^r£^^ ^ “ PUMka - 

tion*, Teachera College, Columbia Unireriity, 1#58. p. 88. 
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The reasons for the apparent superiority of group thinking over individual 
thinking are summarized in the following statement by Murphy, Murphy, and 
Newcomb. 

From such studies the superior value of group thinking over individual thinking, 
when demonstrated, is clearly due in part to (1) the larger number of ways of 
looking at the problem; (2) the larger number of suggestions for a solution; (3) 
the larger number of effective criticisms of each proposed plan; (4) the patent 
need to accept social criticisms and not be bullheaded (as subjects working alone 
frequently are). 1 

The second reason for favoring group decisions on policies is that such de- 
cisions often mean that some changes in attitudes, values, and behaviors will 
have to be made by members of the group. Research shows that changes are 
more readily accepted when the individuals involved have participated iu a 
group situation in making the decision requiring the change. 

The administrator is a creator of new teaching procedures and materials ; 
of new ideas for business education and for education in general; of good 
working conditions and emotional climate for co-workers; of situations that 
help co-workers understand themselves, each other, and their students; and 
of ways to use the special abilities of co-workers. 

The success of an administrator is determined largely by his ability to use 
his own creative powers and to release those of his co-workers. Teachers can- 
not be expected to use their abilities to the fullest under poor working condi- 
tions. The development of good working conditions — physical and emotional — 
is one of the basic responsibilities of an administrator. 

The administrator is an adviser to students about their personal and educa- 
tional problems ; to graduates about their placement and advancement as em- 
ployees ; to teachers about their personal and professional problems ; to other 
educational administrators about curriculum, equipment, and personnel; to 
directors of public relations about news of students, teachers, and business 
education activities; and to directors of placement about strengths and weak- 
nesses of graduates. 

One of the important kinds of advice a business education administrator is 
asked to give is advice on the selection, retention, and promotion of teachers. 
Such requests for advice deserve the deepest and keenest possible thought for 
three reasons : First, the professional life and future of individuals is at stake. 

| Second, such decisions affect the lives of hundreds of students. Third, the life 
j of the organization or institution is deeply affected by personnel decisions. 

! Good personnel decisions simplify or prevent other problems. Woodburne, 
j after studying personnel policies in 46 colleges and universities wrote : 

There is little question that, if the colleges and unive rsities of this country could 
perfect the selection and appointment of new members to their teaching staffs, few 

•Murphy, Gardner; Murphy, .Lois Barclay; and Newcomb, Theodore M. Experimental Social Ptychol* 
ogy . Revited edition. New York: Harper k Brother*, 1937. p. 738. 
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other staff problems would remain to be solved. This statement must be followed 
by a corollary to the effect that most of the mistakes made by departments and 
administrative officers are made in these initial appointments . 9 

The administrator is a planner of both short-term and long-term plans and 
of his own administrative work. Plans are important in the efficient adminis- 
tration of day-to-day activities; plans are a necessity if real progress is to, be 
made over the years. While all staff members can and should participate in 
developing plans, the administrator must assume the major responsibility for 
planning. He is in a better position than staff members to see problems that 
affect more than one staff member and to make plans to solve these problems. 
Staff members may shirk their responsibility for planning, but the administra- 
tor cannot. He must use part of his administrative time for both short-term 
and long-term planning. 

The administrator is also responsible for planning his own work in order 
that reports are submitted on time, correspondence is answered promptly, 
records are kept up to date, time is available for conferences, and thought can 
be given to long-term plans. 

The administrator is an experimenter with new ideas in business education. 
It is not enough just to develop new ideas ; someone must do the experiment- 
ing and research necessary to determine the value of new ideas in business 
education. Administrators should assume part of this responsibility by experi- 
menting in their own classes and by encouraging co-workers to experiment. 

Ideas should not be tried simply because they are new or, for that matter, 
rejected just because they are new. The welfare of the student must govern. 
If, after careful thought, a new idea is believed to be educationally sound and 
has promise of producing better results than present practices, it should be 
given a fair trial by comparing the new and the old practice experimentally. 

The administrator is a coordinator of the work of the people working with 
him. Coordination is needed whenever more than one person is involved in a 
common activity. The greater the number of people, the greater the need for 
coordination. Coordination is needed, for example, in curriculum develop- ! 
ment, in the extraclass program, in purchasing equipment and instructional ' 
materials, in public relations, in the use of community resources, and in guid- i 
ance, placement, and follow-up activities. The administrator, of course, may 
delegate the coordination of certain activities to his co-workers, but he cannot 
delegate his responsibility for seeing that the work is done. Coordination is 
one of the important functions of any administrator. 

The administrator is an evaluator of himself, of his co-workers, and of the 
total program he is administering. Evaluation may correctly begin with self- 
evaluation, but it should not end until the total program has been evaluated. ! 
Evaluation of co-workers for retention and promotion is one of the difficult j 
but necessary responsibilities of an administrator. 

•Woodburne, Lloyd S. Faculty Personnel Policies in Higher Education . New York: Harper A 
Brothers, 1950. p. 1. 
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WHAT PRINCIPLES SHOULD BE FOLLOWED BY AN ADMINISTRATION? 

Administration in a democracy should first of all be based on principles of 
democracy. The following two principles are suggested as criteria to judge 
whether a particular administrative practice is democratic : 

1. Democracy means belief in, and respect for, the worth and dignity of all 
individuals. 

2. Democracy means faith in, and practice of, cooperative participation in 
the solution of common problems. 10 

With these two principles as a base, the following principles are suggested 
as worthwhile for business education administrators : 

1. Good administration has direction and purpose. 

2. Good administration is cooperative. ^ 

3. Good administration is creative. 

4. Good administration is flexible. 

5. Good administration provides educational leadership. 

6. Good administration makes provision for communication. 

7. Good administration is effective. 11 

THE IDEAL ADMINISTRATOR 

The ideal administrator has developed his own philosophy of administration. 
He has thought about the purpose of administration, the functions of adminis- 
tration, and principles of good administration deeply, so that his philosophy 
guides his actions and evaluation of his work as an administrator. 

The ideal administrator is more concerned about people than he is about 
enrollments, facilities, records, and equipment. He is concerned about stu- 
dents and co-workers as fellow human beings — people with aspirations and 
problems, strengths, and weaknesses. He is concerned that students and co- 
workers develop into the best possible personalities and realize as much as 
humanly possible the potential for good that lies within each individual. He 
works to develop people who will have a full and effective life and “enjoy” 
life in the best meaning of the term. He respects the personalities of all indi- 
viduals. 

The ideal administrator sincerely believes and practices the principle of 
cooperative participation in the solution of common problems. Policy decisions 
are made after the viewpoints of all people concerned have been considered 
and a consensus reached. He is sensitive to the many demands on the time and 
energy of his co-workers. He plans so that time will be available at staff meet- 
ings when policy decisions have to be made, but he acts on these decisions and 
does not take meeting time to decide routine questions. 

The ideal administrator sees himself as a co-worker with other professional 
workers and not as the boss of a group of subordinates. He is a leader and 



1# Waterman, op. eit., p. 29-33. 
uibid., p. 39-50. 
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not a driver. He is a help and not a roadblock in the path of progress He has 
ideas and beliefs, but he is willing to accept new ideas and change his beliefs. 

The ideal administrator realizes the importance of his administrative work 
and believes that what he does makes a difference. He believes that because he 
has acted as he has, more has been learned, stronger teachers have been de- 
veloped, better decisions have been made, and worthwhile plans have been 
conceived and completed. 

The ideal administrator recognizes that “administration is a moral act and 
the administrator is a moral agent .” 12 Further, he believes, “It is every admin- 
istrator’s obligation to give appropriate study to his problems in order to 
become truly sensitized to their moral implications .” 13 

Finally, the ideal administrator, while recognizing the importance of his 
position and its moral dimensions, sees himself and his position in proper per- 
spective. He is important, but he if not indispensable. He has responsibilities, 
, but he is not overwhelmed by them. He enjoys his work. 

i»I»ead, op. cit., p. 67. “Moral” is used in the sense of forces which affect the life, personality, and 
integrity of others in important ways. 

p. 68. 
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CHAPTER 4 



A Concept of Supervision 

Roman IF. Warmke 

Supervision provides resources, consultation, leadership, and cooperative 
service designed to improve instruction. 

In the narrow sense, improving instruction might be thought of only as 
improving teaching methods. To improve teaching methods is important, and 
the task certainly is part of improving instruction. However, improving in- 
struction is more. It is providing the right content to the right group at the 
right time in the right place using the right methods. 

Improvement of instruction does not just happen! There are few estab- 
lished guideposts available to follow in providing the needed instructional 
improvement. The impetus needed for change must come from somewhere. 
Supervision is the logical source. 

COOPERATION AND ACTION FROM OTHERS 

In order to improve instruction through supervisory leadership, it is neces- 
sary for the supervisor to stimulate others to act. Supervision implies coopera- 
tive concern directed toward a common objective. Before a supervisor can 
expect others to act, he must be sure that they have accepted him as a member 
of a cooperating team. Those who are supervised may have accepted only his 
position as a supervisor and not the supervisor himself. Such a situation leads 
to totally opposite kinds of attitudes and understanding to those desired in 
those supervised. There are two types of authority needed by the effective 
supervisor : 

1. Formally Delegated Authority To Supervise. This is conferred by an 
employing board or other organization in the appointment to a supervisory 
position. 

2. Informally Earned Authority To Supervise. This is accomplished wfien 
the persons supervised value what the supervisor does to help them do a better 
job. 

It is relatively easy to think of many examples of formally conferred 
authority. In fact, many persons think of formally delegated supervision as 
the only type of supervision. A supervisor, for instance, is delegated authority 
to supervise by an employing board or other organization, but if he has not 
earned the informal acceptance of those he supervises, his formally delegated 
authority will be of little value. 

The formally delegated authority to supervise conferred on a supervisor by 
the employing board is only a starting point. It does open the way for a 
supervisor to earn essential informal acceptance. The situation might be some- 
what analogous to that of an individual who has established a retail business. 
The establishment of the business does not of itself insure any patronage. The 
establishment of the business does give the merchant the opportunity to earn 
the patronage of potential customers. 
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Because many people think in terms of a formally delegated supervisory 
authority rather than an informal acceptance, it might be well to considei 
more closely the development of this informal acceptance. Earning informal 
acceptance to supervise requires the establishment of a relationship in which 
a supervisor stimulates the action of others. Effective supervision implies that 
the supervisor has acquired the ability to work harmoniously with others and 
has developed supervisory techniques. 

The supervisor achieves his objectives by working through those he super- 
vises. A climate is created in which others are encouraged to develop them- 
selves and to take the action desired by the supervisor. The degree of leader- 
ship provided by the supervisor is determined directly by his success in achiev- 
ing an earned informal acceptance. 

SUPERVISOR AS A LEADER 

If supervision involves supervisory leadership, obviously the effective super- 
visor must be a leader. No one has been able to define leadership clearly, or 
for that matter, accurately identify leadership potential. Leadership is an 
art rather than a science. Leadership is not a singular concept. There are 
many types of leadership — for example, inspirational leadership, delegated 
leadership, leadership by persuasion, organizational leadership, and leadership 
by expert knowledge. 

Leadership implies two or more persons, a leader and co-workers. The true 
test of leadership is how well the leader is able to achieve objectives by work- 
ing cooperatively with others. Rather than to discuss the ABC’s of leadership, 
a whole alphabet — A through Z — of characteristics common to each effective 
leader is presented here. 

A. He effectively releases the talents of others. 

B. He provides others with opportunities and resources necessary to put their 
talents to work. 

C. He minimizes individual and group conflicts by helping others to establish 
short-range compromises based on mutual long-range interests. 

D. He is approachable and available when needed. 

E. He encourages cooperative planning by showing that he is interested in others 
and glad to have their ideas on how conditions might be improved. 

F. He listens a great deal. 

G. He provides a center of communication ; he keeps others up to date on all mat- 
ters affecting them. 

H. He quells rumors with correct information. 

I. He has clearly defined objectives and has obtained agreements on the objectives. 

J. He provides a climate conducive to learning, suggestions, and experimentation. 

K. He stimulates self-confidence in others. 

L. He provides a feeling of warmth, friendliness, and understanding. 

M. He helps others feel that they are not working alone, but are partners in large 
and important undertakings. 

N. He helps others develop a realistic sense of confidence. 

O. He recognizes and commends superior performance, often expressing apprecia- 
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tion publicly; he offers criticism privately in the form of constructive suggestions 
for improvement. 

P. He is concerned with people and ideas rather than paper and things. 

Q. He is constantly trying to improve his general understanding of human be- 
havior. 

R. He explains the reasons for policies rather than hiding behind them. 

S. He has devotion to his work and sincerity of purpose. 

T. He takes his co-workers into his confidence; he has people working with him 
rather than for him. 

U. He has provided clearly defined lines of responsibility and authority. 

V. He is an indefatigable worker. 

W. When he is wrong, he admits it. 

X. He has respect for the limitations of people. 

Y. He has respect for the hidden or potential abilities of other people. 

Z. He has the ability to take pride in the accomplishments of others. 

DO I KNOW MY JOB? 

The question may sound unnecessary. But have all supervisors defined the 
scope of their jobs! Comprehensive definition is not easy. If a supervisor is 
to improve instruction, his duties cover a wide latitude. 

A supervisor’s job can, at times, be lonely. As the scope of the supervisor’s 
activities increases, there are fewer colleagues to whom he can turn for consul- 
tation. The nature of supervision makes this true. The supervisor must pro- 
vide the vision and creativity needed to inspire dynamic and constructive in- 
structional improvement. Although the supervisor is effective only when he 
guides the work of others, much of the initial planning and direction must 
come from work done privately by the supervisor. 

To develop an effective program, the supervisor must look to the future. 
Business education’s “Brave New World” does, indeed, appear to be fascinat- 
ing, challenging, and intriguing. Apparent trends are too numerous to detail 
here, but it might be well to reflect for a moment upon the impact of trends 
in certain areas: manpower changes, population characteristics, legislation 
potentials, philosophy of business education trends, adult enrollment expan- 
sion, curriculum changes, school population increases, research emphasis, busi- 
ness and education professionalization, psychological advancements, shifts to 
service occupations, mobility of population, specialization with certain diversi- 
fication aspects, labor movement growth, automation’s impact, and executive 
development. 

If business education is to advance significantly in the years ahead, the im- 
petus will have to come from supervision. Effective supervision can and should 
provide the vision, creativity, and imagination that will be needed to keep 
pace with the challenging future economy. If business education is to meet the 
challenge effectively, the present habits, patterns, and techniques of both 
theory and practice must be critically and constantly examined ; supervision 
must provide the leadership. The trends in all areas such as those just listed 
will directly affect the supervisor’s future program of action. 
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The supervisor can explain the program better and gain more authority if 
he thoroughly knows his supervisor. The supervisor should know the strengths, 
weaknesses, likes, and dislikes of those who have delegated his responsibilities. 

The effective supervisor is usually his own severest critic. He strives to im- 
prove himself and his program. He is constantly listening and getting the 
feedback. He continually uses self-appraisal and suggestions from others to 
improve his supervisory leadership. 

A common error is to interpret the absence of criticism as accomplishment 
The effective supervisor deliberately solicits feedback, for he realizes that if 
those supervised are discontent with any phase of the supervision, they will 
tend to exaggerate their discontent. 

The supervisor finds it worthwhile to watch closely for ‘ unimportant and 
“illogical” feedback. For example, a daytime instructor complains rather 
bitterly that the evening-school instructor left a lectern in his classroom. He 
says it takes too much space and he has no need for it. The complaint might 
sound illogical. Merely removing the lectern will not get at the roots of the 
problem. Such instances must be viewed in terms of emotional needs. His 
“minor” complaint might be merely a cover up for a significant underlying 

problem such as fear of job transfer. t . 

Even though the real source of discontent has been determined, sympathetic 
listening and understanding are not sufficient; the effective supervisor at- 
tempts to eliminate the cause. 

Before an effective supervisory program can be established, the supervisor, 
himself, must be fully prepared. Only after careful self-analysis is the super- 
visor prepared for job performance. 

As a check; the supervisor can appraise past performance by asking ques- 
tions such as the following : ... 

1. Have I always been able to state clearly, precisely, and unhesitatingly 
how each supervisory activity would improve instruction ? 

2. Have my past predictions been accurate If not, why not? 

3. Have my past supervisory plans included information on what was to be 
done, why it was necessary, who would be involved, when and where it would 
take place, and how the program would be carried out? 

4. What evidence do I have that others clearly understood the scope and 
objectives of previous supervisory activities ? 

5. Have I in the past allowed good plans to remain “paper plans” without 
being implemented? How can ineffective implementation be avoided in the 
future ? 

6. What evidence do I have that I have carefully located all available and 
needed funds, budgeted properly, followed my budget, and conscientiously 
accounted for the funds? 

7. What evidence do I have that my staff has been adequate to perform the 
services needed to improve instruction? Do the staff members show any signs 
of overwork or low morale? If so, have I taken any steps to correct the situa- 
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tion? A study by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan 
indicates that a supervisor can appraise staff morale by asking such questions 
as: (a) Do the staff members find satisfaction in the job itself? (b) Do the 
staff members respect one another professionally? Are they proud of their 
associates? (c) Do the staff members approve of the pay scales and promo- 
tional opportunities? (d) Do the staff members have a feeling of belonging in 
the organization? 

8. Have I habitually evaluated my supervisory program according to pre- 
cise criteria to be certain that I am improving instruction? 

9. Could all persons previously affected by my supervisory program inter- 
pret and explain the program so that it would be understood and supported ? 

A supervisor’s evaluation of his performance is needed. To evaluate per- 
formances thoroughly, the effective supervisor also checks with all other per- 
sons affected by the supervisory program. 

SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

1. Each supervisory activity should be evaluated against one aim — will the 
activity improve instruction ? 

2. It is possible that a supervisor may have other than supervisory duties. 

3. The supervisor is not a boss, inspector, police officer, disciplinarian, or 
“snoopervisor.” When he is engaged in such roles, he is not supervising. 

4. Because supervision involves a minimum of two persons, it should be a 
cooperative venture. Supervision is most effective when those supervised (a) 
have accepted the supervisor as a resource person, a consultant, and a leader; 
(b) help decide what the supervisory service should be; (c) are vitally con- 
cerned with the solution of the problem under consideration; and (d) are 
provided with an atmosphere of acceptance, support, and understanding. 

5. Supervision is concerned with improving instruction in all phases of 
business education — both general and vocational. 

6. The nationwide concern for educational quality goes right back to the 
local community. Supervisory leadership exists to help the local school do its 
job better. Improvement of instruction rests with the local school. 

7. The person charged with supervisory leadership in business education 
in the local school has a tremendous responsibility. He must have a clearly 
defined philosophy of life, education, and business education. He must be 
well fortified with business experience, technical information, and professional 
know-how. No phase of this fortification should come through slipshod, hap- 
hazard experiences. The supervisory leader in business education should have 
pursued a well-organized, properly-conducted preparatory program. 

8. The objectives of city supervision, area supervision, county supervision, 
state supervision, national supervision, and teacher education are to help the 
local school do its job better. 

Effective supervision provides the resources, consultation, leadership, and 
cooperative service designed to improve instruction in all phases of the busi- 
ness education program. 



CHAPTER 5 



Principles of Educational Supervision 



Theodore Yerian 

Many authors in many different types of publications have referred to the 
basic function of supervision as that which improves the learning situation 



not contribute to effective learning in the classroom. We can agree readily 
with those writers, then, who say that supervision is a service activity that 
exists to help teachers do their job better. 

The responsibility of this particular chapter, then, is to discuss the basic 
fundamentals of supervision. In other chapters, supervisory activities spe- 
cifically concerned with business education will be given particular attention. 



It is so easy to say, “The key to the whole problem is supervision; we 



all people with a single definition, but here is one that should come close 
because it is quoted from the “Dictionary of Education.” 

“Educational supervision is defined as: All efforts of designated school 



tional workers in the improvement of instruction; involves the stimulation 
of professional growth and development of teachers, the selection and re- 
vision of educational objectives, materials of teaching and methods of 
teaching, and -the evaluation of instruction.” 

Is educational supervision different in any real sense from supervision in 
other professions or in industry? A close look at the basic purpose or 
function of supervision shows that there is no real difference. 

In George D. Halsey’s book, Supervising People , he tells of a foreman who 
gave a homespun definition as follows: “Certainly supervision has to do 
with something which we the foremen and supervisors must do in order to 
get the people under our supervision to do their assigned tasks properly.” 
Again referring to Halsey’s book, he seemed to hit the nail on the head 
as he led a group of foremen-supervisors through a brain storming ses- 
sion to arrive at the following diagram-definition of supervision: 



Author Halsey makes his diagram come to life by following it with words 
of explanation: “Supervision, then, is selecting the right person for each 
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for students. It is difficult to justify the existence of a supervisor if he does 



WHAT IS SUPERVISION? 



need to improve it.”‘ First we need to define it. It is not possible to please 



officials directed toward providing leadership to teachers and other educa- 
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job; arousing in each person an interest in his work and teaching him how 
to do it ; measuring and rating performance to be sure that teaching has been 
fully effective; administering correction where this is found necessary and 
transferring to more suitable work or dismissing those for whom this proves 
ineffective; commending whenever praise is merited and rewarding for good 
work ; and, finally fitting each person harmoniously into the working group — 
all done fairly, patiently, and tactfully so that each person is caused to do 
his work skillfully, accurately, intelligently, enthusiastically, and completely.” 

Of course, Halsey’s explanation fits into his interpretation of the responsi- 
bilities of the industrial supervisor, but the basic objective of both is the 
same. 

The reader will recognize readily that not all facets of Halsey’s definition 
pertain equally well to every phase of supervisory activity. Much depends 
upon the nature of the personnel involved and the circumstances under which 
supervisory techniques are applied. For instance, one supervisor may have 
very little or nothing to do with the selection of those he is to supervise, while 
this function may be a major responsibility of another. Basically, however, 
it is agreed in most discussions of supervision that he supervises best who 
has a part in the selection of those whom he is to supervise, even though 
only in a general way. A state supervisor of business education would have 
no direct part in the selection of business teachers in the schools of his state, 
but he should become very instrumental in developing criteria for teacher 
selection. 

MUST SUPERVISORS "BE BORN" 

So often we hear the comment: “A leader must be born; he just can’t 
learn to be one.” A supervisor is a leader, and the statement is no more 
true concerning the use of one word than of the other. Someone has said 
too, that “nine-tenths of genius is sweat.” Time and time again people ol 
normal intelligence and a sincere determination to be of service to people 
have equipped themselves for supervisory responsibilities. 

Naturally the personality of the successful supervisor is made up of a 
certain combination of qualities and characteristics. These can be made 
effective through the application of proven supervisory techniques. As al- 
ready indicated, most people will agree quickly that the successful super- 
visor need not be “born,” but that the personal qualities desirable and 
necessary for success in guiding (supervising) people can be developed. 
These necessary techniques, then, can be learned and made practical through 
diligent study and practice. Very probably you can recall cases where new 
and/or old supervisors have become more effective through organized and con- 
scientious efforts to improve. 

Let it be said very quickly that successful supervision comes from more 
than a knowledge of supervisory techniques. Too, many supervisors can be 
said to be “acting the part.” Several seemingly indispensable factors that 
must characterize the working philosophy of the successful supervisor are: 
“sound and logical thinking, fair and considerate feeling toward people, 
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and a sympathetic understanding of people.” One does not supervise by sud- 
denly becoming a different kind of person. The existence of certain qual- 
ities of body, mind, feeling, and character come about through inherent pos- 
sessions or through self-training and self-discipline — artificiality fools few 
people ! 

As the principles and rules of supervision are presented in this article, 
the reader will discover quickly that he is reading nothing radically new or 
that has not been presented in a variety of publications for many years. 
We cannot escape the fact that the cardinal principles to be applied to 
supervision have not changed basically for a long, long time. When we talk 
about people and their interactions, we are dealing with factors that 
cannot be reduced to formulas and said to exist in an established pattern. 
Maybe this is what makes the supervisor’s responsibilities so challenging and 
potentially rewarding. 

The commonness of supervisory principles does not make them readily 
or easily applicable. “Knowing and agreeing are of little or no value.” 
The important and vital criterion becomes proof of use. Do supervisors 
really apply what seemingly has become recommended procedures? As the 
qualities of the supervisor and principles of supervision are discussed in the 
remainder of this copy, see if you can recall mental images of their applica- 
tion in your own experiences. It is important that you be impersonal and 
objective in your thoughts, because it is so easy to become subjective when 
thinking about the interactions between people. - 

WHO IS A SUPERVISOR? 

Wiles in his book, Siipervision for Better Schools, answers the question this 
way: “Any official leader, superintendent of schools, principal, department 
head, or staff officer is a supervisor. All spend a portion of their time 
seeking improvement of the instructional program. Even while they are 
engaged in administrative activities, the procedure used has a direct effect on 
their supervisory function.” 

WHAT DOES SUPERVISION INVOLVE? 

Supervision Involves Leadership 

Any supervisor must develop a workable concept of leadership as well as 
a clear understanding of the relationships to be fostered and attained in 
the group he supervises. Leadership very properly is described as a quality 
of group activity. No one can be a leader apart from the group. It can be 
described as the contribution that an individual makes to a group situation. 
A group and leadership are a team. One cannot exist without the other. 
Leadership, then, is a vital ingredient that the so-called supervisor should 
possess if a group is to become a reality and continue to exist. The super- 
visor must be able to create a group feeling and coordinate it to desirable 
ends. 

It should be understood that leadership may or may not be exerted by an 
officially designated leader. “Emerging” leadership may come from any one 
in the group and is recognized when ideas are incorporated in the group 
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action. Supervisors, then, are official leaders who are usually appointed 
by higher authorities outside the group in which they work. The discussion 
that follows pertains primarily to the officially appointed leader. 

It may sound trite to say it, but the officially appointed supervisor must 
win acceptance as a member of the group if he is to be -successful. He is 
much more apt to win acceptance if he pictures himself as “working with- 
in” a group and not “working on” or “working for” a group. If he sees 
himself as one who helps a group to form and fulfill the objectives, he is 
much more apt to be a true democratic leader. 

To be a domineering or a controlling influence in the group will cause the 
group to fail to develop potentially inherent abilities. When the supervisor 
“makes” the decisions for the group or individuals, the latter tend to become 
less productive. Too, it is often the case that the domineering supervisor 
causes opposition to arise to combat his autocratic practices. Dissension often 
becomes a reality when factions “choose up sides.” Official leadership, then, 
finds itself “outside” the group; and control, if maintained, is achieved 
through undesirable autocratic rule, which forces obedience but does not earn 
cooperation. 

The official supervisor who does the work “for” a group creates a denial 
of leadership and also must be considered “outside” the group. Basically, 
he has the responsibility to help the group achieve unity. If he is directed 
by the group to do what it has come to accept as common objectives, he is no 
longer a leader. On the contrary, he should be taking the initiative to keep 
the group members finding out what they want to do. The role of the official 
supervisor calls upon him to take the part of a dynamic person who gen- 
erates enthusiasm and unity. He does not come to the group with pre- 
conceived ideas that tend to obstruct growth and individual initiative. 

( 

Supervision Involves Getting Off to the Bight Start j 

Normally, an official supervisor reaches his position through promotion 
from within the ranks or appointment from without the organization. Both 
routes merit a few specific comments : 

The person who is promoted from within the ranks has been working pre- 
sumably as a member of the group without the official portfolio appointment. 
His own behavior initially may become his major problem. He will need 
to avoid actions that could be given the “superiority” label. He may even 
find it more of a problem to exert leadership as an official appointee than 
when he was a “regular” in the group because his coworkers know his 
strengths and weaknesses. His big objective should be -to continue to be an 
accepted member of the group. j 

The supervisor who is brought in from the outside will find that first im- j 
pressions are very important. A willingness to learn, an apparent sense of 
direction, plus a friendly humility are factors that will do much to create 
the “right” first impression. The newly appointed supervisor will do well to 
go out of his way to let his coworkers know that he considers their expe- 
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rienees and ideas important to the effectiveness of the program. This can he 
said to he true especially of young supervisors who are placed in leader- 
ship roles among older and more experienced members of the staff. One of the 
first ideas that he should attempt to put across to his new staff is that the 
success of the over-all program depends upon the degree to which all are able 
to work together and to help each other. 

Supervision Involves Skills in Human Relations and Group Processes 

Supervision is predominantly a matter of human relations. The success- 
ful supervisor must have an abiding faith in the worth of each member of 
his group and then strive to develop an atmosphere in which each person 
will experience maximum growth. He will be on the alert constantly to eval- 
uate each problem situation in a manner that will help others (and him- 
self) to grow. This is the “foundation stone” of good human relations. 

Psychologists long have told us that those who are insecure within them- 
selves are most likely to belittle and hurt others. The official supervisor then 
must have confidence in himself. This in no way should cause him to feel 
better than any other member of the group, but it does enable him to treat 
others as equals and to emphasize that all are working for the good of the 
school or department. The leader who is confident of himself does not waste 
time manipulating situations in order to avoid those he may feel inadequate 

to handle. . , ' 

To maintain self-confidence, it is necessary for the supervisor to continue 

to study and grow. By so doing, he remains receptive and understanding to 

new ideas and procedures. . # 

The supervisor who never makes a mistake does practically nothing . 
he looks upon his mistakes, however, as opportunities to learn rather than 
something to hide, he will remain alert to the value of teamwork and to the 

need to remain well informed. . . 

Another important characteristic of the successful supervisor is that he 
considers that the failure of any individual to make a contribution is due 
largely to his ineffectiveness as a leader. “People are apt to live up to what 
others expect of them” has been said many times, but it is a truism that has 
passed the test of time. Students and teachers grow in an atmosphere m 
which they are accepted as worthwhile people who have positive contribu- 
tions to make. Usually the supervisor can build greater confidence and prog- 
ress in a program by working with his staff on ideas initiated by them than 
he can by trying to rally them around his own ways of doing things. He has 
the ability to create an environment by which is released the full potential 
of the group of which he is the recognized leader. He exerts no “power over” 
the group, but strives to create a “power with” style of leadership that re- 
suits in group planning and teamwork in its best sense of the term. His 
leadership is really crowned with success when it can be said by all con* 
eerned that he so inspires those he supervises by “word and. deed” that all 
members of the group achieve to the maximum of their abilities. This calls 
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for an unwavering equality of treatment, a willingness to listen sympa- 
thetically, and well-organized and functional communications media. i 

\ 

Supervision Involves Skills in Personnel Administration \ 

Education supervision, as has been said so often, exists for the sole pur- 
pose of making instruction more effective. One of the major responsibilities ; 
of the supervisor, then, is to work unceasingly to improve the effectiveness of 1 
his staff. His responsibilities in this direction are myriad. Some of the most 
common activities that concern themselves with personnel a dm inistration 
are dealt with briefly. 

Selection of Personnel. Any addition to a staff should be looked upon as 
an opportunity to strengthen the academic family. Selection should never be 
a “catch-as-catch-can” procedure, but should be guided by a set of stand- 
ards tbat is developed cooperatively by the staff. Selection of a s taff mem- 
ber should not be the sole responsibility of the supervisor, the principal, 
or any other one individual unless an emergency situation exists. This does 
not mean that the supervisor, for instance, cannot make the final decision; 
but he may do so in light of the standards and recommendations developed 
by those with whom he works. It is important, then, for the entire staff to 
feel that they have a definite role to play in the selection of new staff 
members. 

Much can be said about the need to make the interview of the teacher 
candidate a two-way process. He is reacting to and making decisions about 
the official leader, the staff, and the school in general while they are drawing 1 
conclusions about him. The interview stage should be set so that all par- 
ticipants can make use of their maximum talents. This is really dynamic 
public relations in action ! 

The supervisor can do much to help the newly selected staff member “feel 
at home.” It is he who is responsible for creating an atmosphere in which j 
the new addition develops a feeling that he “belongs” and is an accepted 
member of the team. ; 

Staff Growth. Responsibility for teacher selection is only the beginning 
of the supervisor’s role in staff improvement. Of even greater importance is 
the need to build greater strength through in-service training for the present ! 
staff. j 

Basic, of course, to the effectiveness of any in-service program is the super- j 
visor’s ability to exude a sincere confidence that his staff can and will want to 1 
improve — not just an insistence that they must improve. Also his attitude ] 
should be one of wanting to improve along with the staff— not be just an 
organizer of programs “needed” only by others. Remember, if he is to 
remain an accepted member of the group, he “works with” the members j 
of his group. Naturally there are many different types of in-service pro- 
grams designed to do different things for groups and individuals, but it can be 
emphasized that training programs spotlighting improvement of the school 
program are most profitable. 
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Staff Needs. Every supervisor should be concerned about the needs, the 
worries, the ambitions, the wishes, etc., of those with whom he works. It 
is when he evidences such interests in his staff that he is able to develop 
high morale among them. 

It is his responsibility to bring to the attention of his staff the services 
that may be a part of the school program, such as hospitalization, group 
insurance, sick leave, teacher rooms, salary payments, credit unions, buying 
associations, professional affiliations, and the like. Usually most of these 
services will be outlined in a staff manual for easy reference and study. If 
they are not, the supervisor should take the initiative to see that such easy- 
reference material becomes available. It is important that the supervisor 
carefully acquaint his coworkers with the proper and appropriate channels 
of communication by which they can make known those desires that may have 
an influence on the effectiveness of their instruction. Personal or group con- 
ferences willingly arranged or recommended by the supervisor will do much 
to keep open those channels of communication. 

Supervision Involves Evaluation 

Hopefully, improvement in the existing school program follows an eval- 
uation. ^ The supervisor plays a major role in “working with” the staff in 
evaluating any or all activities having a bearing on instruction. Evaluation 
is the process of making judgments that are used as a basis for planning. It 
consists of establishing goals, collecting evidence concerning growth or lack 
of growth toward goals, making judgments about the evidence, and revising 
procedures and goals in light of the judgments. It is a procedure for im- 
proving the product, the process, and even the goals themselves, 
j Wiles says, “Evaluation is an important phase of group leadership. It is 
the procedure through which a supervisor can bring about self-improvement.” 
Evaluation is thought to be done best when all people involved in the activ- 
ity being evaluated have a part in developing the “game rules.” Such a 
procedure will do much to focus attention on the goals to be outlined and the 
procedures by which the goals conceivably can be reached. Professional 
stature is developed in such a process in learning better ways of doing things. 

The supervisor should not be thought of as “the evaluator.” If he is, then 
others sit back and wait for instructions. A far better procedure is “self- 
evaluation” on the part of teachers. Full attention is then focused on the 
learning situation, and the teacher becomes a member of his own evalua- 
tion team. 

It can be seen, then, how important is the role of the supervisor as he 
creates an academic climate in which the self-evaluating teacher feels secure 
jin his attempt to do the job better. A cooperative spirit needs to exist from 
jthe beginning as goals are developed, as plans are realistically and enthu- 
siastically made for reaching the goals, and as the idea that improvement 
is possible and needed is nurtured. The teacher who accepts in a whole- 
learted manner that growth and evaluation are complementary to each other 
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is very probably a successful teacher who has been stimulated by a real 

IHHat r su^p^tcirb^^bfoirx 

degree of success achieved in reaching established g ? sho u ld enter 
or school. Here, too, all those who have a part m the P g 
into the evaluation— some more directly than others, of c • 

Before it can be determined whether leadership has brought about 



CHAPTER 6 

The Role of Supervision in Business Education 

Arthur L. Walker 

One of the signal features of management control in business and govern- 
ment during the last two decades has been the ever-increasing reliance upon 
clerical assistance. The office has truly come to be the nerve center of the busi- 
ness. From its typewriters, dictating machines, computing and tabulating 
machines, and files flow a continuous stream of records, reports, and analyses 
of the activities and operation of the business'. To operate these mechanical 
and el ectronic devices and processes requires more and more thousands of 
technically trained young men and women every year. The office labor force 
in America in 1963 exceeds IO^OOjOOO 1 persons and represents one of the 
major occupational groups in our economy. This represents 15.8 per cent of 
the total labor force and places the clerical and kindred workers classification 
as the second largest employment group in the nation. Of this group, about 
one-fourth are male, and three-fourths are female, representing 6.9 per cent 
of male and 30.2 per cent of female employment. 

There are 2.8 million “secretaries, stenographers, and typists” in the nation 
with 96.5 per cent of them female. This represents 4.3 per cent of the total 
employed persons of the nation and 37.5 per cent of the total female office 
employment. It also represents .2 percent of the total male employment. 

There are 7.6 million employed in the “other clerical and kindred office 
worker” group, excluding the stenographers, which represents 11.5 per cent 
of the total labor force. Of the nonstenographic clerical and kindred workers, 
40.8 percent are male and 59.2 percent are female. Office occupations is one 
of the fastest growing categories of the labor force. At this time one out of 
every seven employed persons is in the clerical grouping. 

The 1963-64 Edition of Occupational Outlook Handbook 2 estimates that 
“Several hundreds of thousands of openings will occur in clerical and related 
occupations each year during the remainder of the 1960’s. It is estimated that 
by 1975 close to four million more people may be doing this kind of work than 
in 1963. Most of these job opportunities will arise due to replacement of 
workers who retire or stop working for other reasons.” 

There will be great need for the retraining of women who return to employ- 
ment after intervals of homemaking and care of young children. Also many 
who remain and return will require upgrading and retraining due to the 
impact of electronic data processing and improved work procedures. 

The volatile character of clerical employment points up the increasing need 
for closer relationships of training agencies with employers. Since full-time 
classroom teachers are hard pressed to maintain close and continuing liaison 
with employers, the positions of supervisor and coordinator become exceed- 
ingly important. 

1 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment and Earnings 16, No. 10; 

December 1063. . ^ _ ,, , 

a U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational Outlook Handbook , 1963*64. 

Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1964. p. 268. 
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The “closer cooperation of business management and the schools” about 
which Cameron Beck of the New York Stock Exchange wrote more than 30 
years ago is happily becoming more commonly practiced than ever before. 
Business has provided for this closer working relationship through expanded 
public relations staffs. Schools have been much more backward in providing 
for these contacts through the employment of supervisors and consultants. 
The obvious liaison official for the schools is the supervisor, consultant, or 
director of business education who has special competence as an educator and 
is also skilled in public relations. Relatively few local school systems, exclud- 

ing the very large metropolitan cities and only a minor fraction of the states, 

have employed such a person as will be shown later. 

The modern concept of supervision is vastly different from the earlier idea 
of inspection, rating, and prescription. The change in function is reflected by 
the current tendency to use the title consultant under which some such officials 
now work. Although supervision still has an unpleasant connotation for 
some, the manner in which these people work is serving to make teachers and 
school administrators more kindly disposed toward the bearer of such a title. 

A principal point of emphasis in good supervision is the group conference 
— a planned observation and discussion of problems mutually agreed upon by 
the consultant, the teachers, and the school administration officials. In some ! 
quarters it is becoming quite common and an accepted practice to arrange for ; 
these exploratory and evaluative conferences at the beginning of the school { 
session, at mid-year, or at certain intervals throughout the school term. An 
important factor contributing to the success of such conferences is a sympa- 
thetic understanding and a marked sense of purposefulness. Conclusions 
reached are products of coordinated group thinking. 

Supervision is a way of working with people so as to accomplish the most 
desirable results. Success in this undertaking requires that the supervisor 
have a penetrating understanding of people — that he recognize that there are 
differences in personalities, temperaments, emotional* patterns, and human 
drives. The approach varies with the subject, be~hera school superintendent 
from whom the supervisor wishes to obtain additional financial assistance, 
changes in curricular patterns, or other advantages, or a teacher from whom 
he wishes to gain more enlightened and effective instructional effort. The 
supervisor is always in a position of “getting from.” He never thinks or 
permits others to think that he is “giving to.” His principal concern is to 
establish proper rapport with all other supervisors, businessmen, guidance 
counselors, teachers, and administrative personnel. 

The supervisor is a friendly helper and counselor to his teachers. However, 
decisiveness and firmness are prime requisites of his job. Arbitrary dictums 
and obvious authoritarian tactics are always unpardonable errors of judgment 
and procedure. The only reasonable response to such treatment is resentment 
and noncooperation, passiveness if not open hostility. Neither of these ac- 
complishes the goals — improvement of instruction and good human relations, 

It has been said that good public relations is simply the expansion of the 
principle of good human or personal relations. The supervisor must work in 
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harmony with representatives of a host of firms, organizations, and associa- 
tions. Many of the associations will be of a personal nature, but there will be 
instances when the contacts must exceed the limitations of personal relation- 
ships. An understanding of the uses of mass media of communication is often 
required. Effective presentation of ideas for a program on a community-wide 
basis will involve a thoroughly organized plan. It will call for the employment 
of the press, radio, television, correspondence, and speakers, for example. 
Many desirable ends will be better accomplished by an intermediary — “Let 
the other person tell your story.” It is often better done that way. 

Good public relations are achieved by an organized plan of telling the who, 
the what, the why, the where, and the how in a simple and convincing manner. 

Th^mom^mpoftant~andT)'roil^ 
in teacher education. The supervisor who lacks the ability to carry on from 
the point where the pre-service staff leaves off is ill prepared for his task. The 
novice teacher who has any measurable degree of professional interest stands 
in great need of assistance in his beginning position — perhaps greater need 
of real teacher education than when he was in his pre-service program. 

Many aE I varied are the problems that the beginning teacher, faces — choice 
of instructional techniques, policies of classroom management, understanding 
of faculty relationships, kinds of community contacts, and methods of plan- 
ning for professional improvement. The availability of a competent and 
understanding counselor or consultant can be the means of encouraging many 
teachers to remain in the profession who would otherwise be lost because of 
frustration and discouragement. A recent statewide survey in Virginia re- 
vealed that the highest mortality among teaching personnel occurs during 
the first three years of service. It is during this critical orientation period 
that supervision can perform its most valuable service by assisting young 
teachers with their occupational adjustment. 

It must be remembered that the state and society in general have an enor- 
mous economic investment as well as a considerable social investment in every 
teacher education graduate. These investments must be protected and secured 
for future benefits. A prudent businessman does not allow his production 
facilities to be lost through the lack of maintenance services. The implied 
analogy is clear. Supervision or professional consultative services is a main- 
tenance service for the beginning teacher. Inservice teacher education is a 
major function, and state and local supervision is first, last and always teacher 
education on a continuing basis. 

The effective supervisor is of necessity a person of multiple interests and 
responsibilities. He is a master teacher, adept at public relations, a guidance 
counselor, a diplomat, an organizer, and an administrator. On occasion^ he 
ihas the responsibility for rather large financial resources. His fundamental 
(function, as has been said, is the improvement of instruction.. But that general 
objective is accomplished through many channels. Program planning may be 
the starting point: Course content must be determined. Sequence of courses 
will be decided. Differentiated curricula will be adopted. Provision will be 
made for functional housing and equipment. All of these factors are con- 
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tributary to the ultimate objective of improved instruction. All these items 
also imply perpetual planning and continuing working relationships with 
teachers, principals, superintendents, directors of instruction, and with out- 
side agencies. 

Most of the above items require substantial budget provision. It is, there- 
fore, the supervisor’s responsibility to anticipate the budget requirements 
both for short-term needs and for long-range requirements. Securing any 
kind of budget requires realistic planning and convincing selling. Planning 
is the key~to most all accomplishments in the administrative phase of the 
supervisor’s job. In the ease of functional buildings, a carefully drawn plan 
complete with a rchitectural drawings and desc riptive treatment is necessa ry . 3 

The type and amount of furniture and equipment must be described in a 
manual of specifications, the compilation or approval of which is the responsi- 
bility of the supervisor. 

Business departments that do not maintain intimate contacts with repre- 
sentatives of business itself are seriously handicapped in their efforts to pro- 
vide a practical type of occupational training. Since the classroom teacher 
usually has rather limited opportunity to observe business practice and little 
opportunity to discuss such matters with employment managers and section 
supervisors, this kind of relationship is too seldom accomplished unless there 
is a supervisory staff. This is not to say that all business teachers should not 
maintain the closest possible contact with business, for it is most desirable 
that they cultivate such associations at every opportunity even to the point of 
periodically acquiring actual business experience during summer months. 

There are many associations involving policy and major working relation- 
ships that only the supervisor can handle properly. Some of these are directing 
community- wide surveys; setting up joint educational efforts with organiza- 
tions and institutions; establishing programs of cooperative work training; 
conducting conferences with business leaders and other school officials; par- 
ticipating in conferences and workshops; and preparing study guides and 
courses of study. 

PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

It is not the function of supervision to regulate or organize to the point of 
reducing all schools to a “standard” pattern. To do so would only accomplish 
stagnation. To be sure, certain minimal standards should be set by all schools 
within an administrative division. This objective can best be accomplished 
through the cooperative efforts of the several schools with the cooperative* 
leadership and coordinating influence of supervision. In recent months such 
joint planning conferences embracing from six to eight different high; 
schools of a school division have been held with all business teachers partici- 
pating. In these conferences the two-day meetings were arranged by the 
director of secondary schools for the division with the state supervisoi 
participating as a consultant. 

•Virginia State Department of Education. Virginia, Softool Planning Manual, Revised Edition. Riel: 
mond, State Dept, of Education, 1959. Section 42: Business Education. 
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Results of such conferences do not adversely affect the individual school in 
setting its own range for accomplishing goals in the skill subjects. The con- 
ferences do serve to stimulate the least effective teachers to strive to achieve 
results obtained by the most effective teachers. Often classroom experimenta- 
tion grows out of conference discussions. In that respect individual initiative 
is stimulated. Conformity is never to be the terminal goal. On the contrary, 
stimulation of individuality and initiative must be the end result. 

RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

One of the larger functions of supervision is its research activities pursued 
either independently or in conjunction with other educational institutions 
aniinarganizat'ionST^Usfirow^tllere is“great need - for statistical summaries of 
student enrollment in the various business subjects. The profession needs this 
type of information on a year-to-year basis in order to understand better the 
status and the trend of secondary school business education. These data should 
be available for each state and for the country at large. Incidentally, this 
type of data is available from less than five of the fifty states and national 
figures are not to be had from any source for there is virtually no provision for 
research in business education in the U.S. Office of Education. This is a 
situation that should be deeply deplored by all business leaders. The research 
facilities of the universities, the Research Division of the National Business 
Education Association, and Delta Pi Epsilon provide fine services, but they 
are handicapped in gathering' and processing much of the statistical data from 
cities and states. But these data are necessary in order to know the current 
status and the trends in business education. It appears that only city, state 
and national consultative services can give this kind of periodic information. 

Table 1 below will indicate the trends in enrollment in one state over a 
period of eight years: 



Table l 4 



Year 


1955-56 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


3962-63 


Enrollment 


77,278 


77,316 


79,998 


83,985 


89,389 


92,840 


92,686 


99,093 



How effective is supervision? What is the measure of its value? It might 
be assumed that the prevalence of supervision would indicate the answer to 
these questions, but let us look at the extent of supervisory services that 
provide for business education. The National Business Education Quar- 
terly, Yol. 29, No. 4 for the summer of 1961 lists 40 supervisors in 37 cities 
whose job is to work with all phases of business education. These numbers 
show an increase from 35 and 34 since 1955. For the office occupations and 
distributive occupations, 44 supervisors are listed in 35 cities whose work is 
restricted to the office occupations phase only. The increase in this category 
jumped from 23 to 20 respectively since 1955. Forty-five supervisors in 42 

'Virginia State Department of Education. Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Virginia, 1 962-63. Richmond, the Department, 1963. p. 119. b 
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cities are listed for distributive occupations only. These figures show a decline 
from 49 and 49 respectively since 1955. These changes in numbers seem to 
indicate a healthy development in supervision in office occupations for coun- 
ties and cities. Certainly one would be correct in assuming that the incidence 
of supervision in the cities of America is not based entirely on need nor on 
the effectiveness of such services but more largely because of federal or state 
financial assistance. A similar picture is seen from an examination of the 
frequency of supervision at the state level. The 1961 Administrators Issue 
of the National Business Education Quarterly also shows 21 persons in 
14 different states whose activities include both business education and dis- 
tributive education ; 21 persons in 11 states are assigned to business education 
only - but ~W persons iri"‘32"differenrstates are assignell _ to _ distributive-educa^ 
tion only. Here again, the trend seems to be for an expansion in supervision 
for the “total program” and for office occupations only. On the state level, the 
trend for supervision for distributive education only is upward. 

With the enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 on December 
18, 1963, the program of business and office occupations at the in-school, post- 
high school and adult education levels became eligible for large federal grants 
in aid. Specific reference is made in the Act, Section 4, Paragraph 6, for 
funds for “Ancillary services and activities to assure quality in all vocational 
education programs. These may include in-service teacher training and super- 
vision, program evaluation, special demonstration and experimental programs, 
development of instructional materials, and State administration and leader- 
ship.” Assuming that full or substantial appropriations will be forthcoming 
and the professional leaders in each state make a strong and positive projec- 
tion of needs for business education, we should have many additions at the 
locaJ, state and national levels to the supervisory staff. 

Therefore, it would seem logical to assume that the frequency of supervision 
both in the cities and in the states is not directly a result of felt need or 
because of demonstrated results, but more often a result of grants-in-aid from 
the state and federal governments. 

It is probably safe to assume that the employment of a supervisor comes 
about quite largely because of his administrative function as well as his ability 
to improve instruction. In fact it is known that some supervisors spend most 
of their time with administrative problems. However, the improvement of 
instruction is the basic need and forms a considerable part of the responsibility 
and the activities of most supervisors. 

Some of the obvious indices of the effectiveness of supervision are these : 

1. Encouraging increased professionalization of teachers through school visitation 

2. Holding conferences with teachers and other school administrative personnel 

3. Sponsoring workshops and other in-service teacher education activities 

4. Production of courses of study, teaching aids, and similar other pursuits 

5. Conducting surveys and research projects in business education 

6. Gathering and distributing supplementary teaching materials 

7. Representing the interest of business education in administrative staff meetings. 
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Responsibilities of the State Department of Education 
for the Administration and Supervision 
of Business Education 

Harry Huffman 

Who gives the responsibility? Leadership in improving instruction is the 
hallmark of a state department of education. In a statement prepared by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Business Education, California State Department of 
Education, is the statement that this responsibility for improving instruction 
is delegated by the people to the state department of education. 

The State Department of Education has the responsibility for providing leader- 
ship m establishing, maintaining, and improving instruction in the public schools • 
of the state. This responsibility has been delegated by the people as specified 
by various sections of the California Education Code and in the rules, regulations, 
and actions of the State Board of Education. In carrying out this responsibility, 
the State Department of Education is committed to develop, seek, and promote 
the most effective instructional methods, materials, and facilities. — R. C. Van 
Wagenen, Chief, Bureau of Business Education, California State Department of 
Education. 

This leadership is classified as both administrative and supervisory in na- 
ture. In general, the administrative responsibilities are specifically defined 
by law and frequently involve state and federally aided programs. Super- 
visory responsibilities, on the other hand, are stated in more general terms, 
usually in terms of “improving instruction.” When the administrative re- 
sponsibility is carried out properly, it is assumed that an instructional pro- 
gram exists. Once the program exists, the responsibility for improving it so 
that it meets the changing needs of the state begins immediately. Without 
the supervisory function, there are only bricks, books, equipment, and teach- 
ers’ names. It is supervision that brings education to life and infuses it with 
purpose, inspiration, and enthusiasm. Supervision tackles the problems of 
young people. It helps teachers with the selection of subject matter and with 
better means of helping pupils master subject matter. Mainly, supervision 
is concerned, with people — the students, the parents, the teachers, the school 
administrators, the business community, and the people of the state. So let 
us bear in mind that administration establishes the facilities for instruction 
and that supervision carries out instruction and improves it. Finally, these 
responsibilities are given as trusts by the people to state departments of edu- 
cation. 

CURRENT STATUS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION STATE SUPERVISION 

What has happened in the last 20 years in the supervision of business edu- 
cation is significant. A 1941 report from the 48 states follows: 

In a recent survey, 26 state departments of education indicated that supervision 
was exercised over business education in the public schools of the state. In ten 
states, private business education was also supervised. Business education is not 
supervised in 13 states in the case of public schools, and in 26 states no supervi- 
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sion is maintained over the business education offered by private schools. Five 
states have special supervisors for business education. Ten states did not rep y 
to the inquiry. 1 

In 1941, then, essentially 5 states had full-time supervisors of business educa- 
tion; and, of the 26 reporting that there was supervision over business edu- 
cation, the 21 remaining states had someone whose job, among other responsi- 
bilities, included supervision of business education. 

In 1962, the report for 50 states, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Washington, D. C., was as follows : 



On the state level there were different patterns of supervision and administra- 

ti 0n -v-a-breakdown-of-the-states,-Euerto-Rico,-Virgin_Islands, and Washin gton^ 

D. C., follows: # . ofi 

States with no business education service 



States with full-time business education service 
States with part-time business education service 



13 

12 



Total — 

In the 13 states having full-time business education service, the majority were 
under the supervision of the state director of vocationel education, and in the re- 
maining states the business education service was under the supervision of a person 
in general education. . . .. 

In the 12 states that had part-time business education service, the time, in all 
probability, was divided between the supervision and administration of business 
education and distributive education. These supervisors were under the state 
director of vocational education. 2 

Even though the report shows only 25 states with business education 
supervisors, the picture has drastically changed. There are now 13 states 
with full-time business education supervisors. (It is not within the scope oi 
this chapter to discuss issues involving the supervision of various specialties 
of business and distributive education. The important point to observe here 
is full-time supervision.) Over a period of about 20 years full-time super- 
vision of business education has increased from 5 states to 13 states. Much 
progress has been made, and yet much opportunity exists for developing more 
full-time state supervision. This opportunity largely belongs to those with a 
vision of the growing needs of young people in a changing economy of indus- 
trialization, automation, and technology. It belongs not only to those who 
envision a better life for young people but also to those who want to do 
something constructive about providing for, this better life. 



THE NEED FOR STATE SUPERVISION EVOLVES 

At this point, one might recognize the need for state supervision of busi- 
ness education. ’ But look at the problem through the eyes of the hard-pressed 
taxpayer and answer his question : “What is the real justification ?” The an- 



i Kibbey, Ira W., and Blackler, William R. "In State Department* * of Education." National Burtnett 
Education ’ O-utlook, 1941. National Business Teachers Aisociation, p. 12. W( . t , 0 „, 

* Selden, William. ‘'Evaluating the Effectivene** of Busmes* Education Supervision on the National, 

State and Local Level*.” National Butinett Education Quarterly 30:18; May 1962. 
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swer is found in an official Illinois state publication. The writing in. state 
publications normally is not very interesting, but the following statement 
takes one back to the origin of the Illinois public school system, and in a few 
words shows the necessity for leadership through the office of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and finally presents the necessity for super- 
vision. Article VIII of the Constitution of Illinois states : 

The General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free 
public schools whereby all the children of this state may receive a good common 
school education. To implement this state function— to give guidance and direc- 
tion to common school education in Illinois — the Assembly in 1854 established the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Since its creation, this Office has played an increasingly important role in offer- 
— ing-educationaHeadership-to-the-schools-of-the-State; — In— 1947— the-General- As — 
sembly enacted legislation which made it mandatory that public schools, elementary 
and secondary, be “recognized” by the Superintendent of Public Instruction before 
being entitled to any state aid from the distributive fund. Since evaluation is a 
necessary prerequisite to a good recognition program, this legislation naturally 
resulted in increased supervision and educational leadership at the state level. 3 

HOW ONE STATE ESTABLISHED THE NEED FOR FULL TIME 
SUPERVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Perhaps the best way to justify the need for state supervision in business 
education is by means of significant facts gathered through state-wide re- 
search. The establishment of the position of business education consultant 
for the Florida State Department of Education was partly the result of a 
statement prepared by the business teachers of Florida, growing out of re- 
search conducted by Binford Peeples at Florida State University. 

The need for a consultant in business education in Florida is substantiated by 
the following facts. Binford Peeples, in writing a master’s thesis at Florida State 
University, made a study of the need for supervision of business education in 
Florida. He discovered that the total student enrollment in the last three grade 
divisions of the accredited high schools in Florida was 52,404. He further learned 
that there were 30 different courses offered by the business education departments 
of the accredited high schools in Florida with total class enrollments of nearly 
38,000. These data indicate that a large number of students in the accredited high 
schools are enrolled in business subjects. 

In surveying the teachers of the state, Peeples received a limited response of 
166 of the 324 business teachers employed in the accredited schools. From the 
number returning the questionnaire, it was learned that business education was 
the major field of study of 51 of the teachers, or 30.72 per cent. Whereas some 
of the teachers reported major fields of study in closely related areas, it can be 
concluded that there are many business teachers in the state who are not spe- 
cifically prepared for the field of business teaching and who could profit from 
in-service education programs. — Joseph R. Barkley, Consultant for Business Edu- 
cation, Florida State Department of Education. 

Dramatic evidence showed that the improvement of instruction was needed 
and the means should be inservice education programs under the direction of 
a state supervisor. 

*111111018 State Department.of Public Instruction. Guide to Supervision, Evaluation, and Recogni- 
tion of Illinois Schools. Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield: the 
Department, 1958 . p. 3 . 
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RESPONSIBILITY AS ESTABLISHED IN THE DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Business education supervision may be established in either the vocational 
education or the general education division of the state department of educa- 
tion. Most state supervisors of business education are under the direction of 
the state director of vocational education. Even so, the general education 
phases of business education do receive attention in some states. Although 
the pattern varies from state to state, the trend to recognize and do some- 
thing about the supervision needs of all business teachers, is on the upgrade. 

When business education is under the division of vocational education, one 
may have a pattern as found in Michigan : 

^Ve-in-the-Distributive-and— Office-Education-Ser.vice-of-the_Division_of-WocaT_ 

tional Education have as our major responsibility the administration of vocational 
business education programs reimbursed from state and/or Federal vocational 
funds. We offer consultative services to local schools and community colleges 
interested in, or operating, cooperative education programs in the distributive or 
office education fields and adult extension classes in the field of distribution. In 
connection with our major role, we also may assist local schools in business edu- 
cation curriculum studies in cooperation with the Michigan teacher-education insti- 
.tutions preparing business education teachers. — Lawrence T. Thomson, Chief, 
Distributive and Office Education, Division of Vocational Education, Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

New York had the first definite program for state supervision of business 
education, beginning in 1898. 4 New York also places the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Education under vocational education. The supervision 
program, however, has become broad and. provides for all phases of business 
education as shown by the following informal statement by John E. Whitcraft. 

To provide educational leadership at the state level, through a variety of care- 
fully tested leadership activities and functions, especially designed for the assist- 
ance and guidance of local education leaders and teachers to assist them in the 
initiation, development, and subsequent improvement of programs (including in- 
struction) of business and distributive education in selected special areas which 
are offered in the junior high or early secondary schools; the public, private, and 
parochial secondary schools; the registered and approved special private business 
schools; and in those adult business and distributive education programs offered 
by the public school systems in New York State. — John E. Whitcraft, Chief, 
Bureau of Business and Distributive Education, New York State Department of 
Education. 

Additional statements were made by Mr. Whitcraft about services to pri- 
vate institutions of higher education and to other branches of the state de- 
partment. Also, reference is made to other supervisory services such as : 

... to provide those supervisory services that are essential for the (a) adminis- 
tration of state and federal regulations pertaining to distributive education, (b) 
administration of state regulations and policies governing the registration of and/ 
or approval of registered and special private business schools, and (c) administra- 
tion of federal regulations governing the approval and supervision of registered 



* Tonne, Herbert. “History and Status of Administration and Supervision of Business Education.” 
National Business Education Quarterly 80:11; May 1962. 
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and approved special private business schools relative to training veterans under 
Public Law 85-857, 85th Congress. 

The titles of three recent publications also provide insight into the scope 
of supervision of business education in New York State. They are : “The 
School Administrator Looks at Nonvocational, General and Personal Use 
Values of Business Education,” “The School Administrator Looks at Voca-. 
tional Business Education,” and “The School Administrator Looks at Co- 
operative Business and Distributive Education Work-Experience Programs.” 
In Wisconsin, the state supervisor of business education serves the techni- 
cal institute programs for high school graduates ; at the present time, he does 
not supervise high school business programs. A brief description— appears- 
next : 

For a number of years many of the Wisconsin schools of vocational and adult 
education have organized their educational planning in order to develop oppor- 
tunities for those youths and adults who seek suitable post-secondary education 
in the office and distributive occupations. This has resulted in the establishment 
of many courses of a post-secondary vocational technical character. Such courses 
are presently in operation in a number of the schools of vocational and adult 
education. 6 

SPECIFIC AND DETAILED RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE STATE SUPERVISOR 

There have been many statements of the functions and responsibilities of 
state supervisors for business education in previous issues of the National 
Business Education Quarterly devoted to administration and supervision. 
In this chapter, these responsibilities will be examined in terms of formal and 
informal statements of the state supervisors themselves. 

1. Administrative . An official work description from the Virginia State 
Board of Education describes the administrative part of the work as follows : 

A considerable portion of the Supervisor’s time is devoted to the administrative 
aspect of the position. The principal duties and activities under this heading 
relate to: (a) planning the annual and biennial budget for the Service; (b) advis- 
ing teachers, principals, and superintendents concerning the purchase and use of 
office appliances and machines used in the instructional program; (c) making 
allocations of funds and approving quarterly requisitions for state funds; and 
(d) maintaining liaison with businessmen and business organizations in an effort 
to learn of training needs and to interpret to business the objectives of the Service. 

< — A. L. Walker, State Supervisor of Business Education, Virginia State Board of 
Education. 

2. Leadership. All informal and formal statements of state supervisors in- 
clude a description of the leadership function. Here is one deseriptipn: 

The Bureau of Business Education in its leadership role is committed to : 

1. Being sensitive to' the changing educational needs of business, > 

2. becoming aware of progress being made in improving instruction, and 



•Wisconiin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. Technical Imtilute Program: Businett 
Administration, Accounting, Secretarial Science, Marketing. Madison: the Board, 1981. p. 1. 
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3. developing a workable plan to assist school districts to keep their business edu- 
cation programs up to date and geared to our changing technology. — R. C. Van 
Wagenen, Chief, Bureau of Business Education, California State Department 
of Education. 

It should be the responsibility of the supervisor to provide this leadership by 

(1 ) setting goals for business education through course materials, providing teach- 
ing .materials, organizing workshops or college course helps, with the assistance of 
business education teachers; (2) encouraging improvements for business education 
which might take the form of experimental work in the use of unusual teaching 
methods, materials, resources, equipment; and (3) assisting in evaluating of the 
state business education program or a district program, striving for as much self- 
evaluation as possible. — Raymond W. Helet, Nevada State Supervisor of Business 
and Distributive Education, Nevada State Department of Education. 

B—Siatement~of~Business Ediication~Philosophgr^hB~iolloym^~i^n~typTF — 
cal statement developed cooperatively with a representative committee of 
business educators: 

We believe that we can best promote normal growth by acknowledging that 
business education will (1) contribute toward better understandings of everyday 
business for all students, thereby making its contribution to general education; 

(2) give to those who desire it the necessary vocational training; (3) provide a 
springboard for those who undertake advanced study in business or in business 
education. — From Business Education for North Dakota High Schools , North 
Dakota Department of Public Instruction, 1957. 

4. Guidance in Planning the Curriculum. The following statement from 
a publication illustrates another supervisory responsibility: 

The purpose of this publication is to offer planning guidance to administrators, 
secondary school business teachers, and other local school personnel who assume 
responsibilities for the planning of business-economic education programs in the 
secondary schools of the State of Idaho. 

As the title indicates, this bulletin is a guide for curriculum planning. Local 
educational needs should play a large part in determining programs in business- 
economic education for each community. These provisions, for business-economic 
education in the secondary schools are generally applicable to the public schools 
of Idaho. Nevertheless, specific application of the various recommendations and 
suggestions should be considered only after study and discussion of local condi- 
tions. It is with these thoughts in mind that the recommendations are offered by 
the committee. — Erom-Idaho— Curriculum .Planning 1 . Guide for Business-Economic 
Education , Idaho State Board of Vocational Education, 1961. 

5. Curriculum Evaluation. Here is a formal statement by Carl W. Baisch, 
Superintendent of Schools, Kenmore, New York : 

The chief school administrative officer of any school system, be it large or small, 
knows his most important task is that of improving instruction. Constant evalua- 
tion of the curriculum and means of improving its quality must take priority. 

The pressures of budgets, building,, proponents of crash programs and others 
too numerous to mention cause many anxious moments and frustrations. This ^ 
should not result in neglecting those areas of learning which have proved their true 
worth. The latter must be retained and strengthened. 

One such area in our school system is that of business education. We appreci- 
ate the outstanding work of our teachers in this field. Business education in our 
two comprehensive senior high schools is a most important segment. It prepares 
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more than one-third o£ the pupils in general 

mediately, upon graduation; it has played and will continue to play a major roie. 

6. Pre-service Education of Business Teachers. Nearly all busings edu- 
cation supervisors are concerned with the improvement of the undergraduate 
preparation of business teachers. 

An important function of the Supervisor of Business Edition is .working 
with theiacher education departments of the various collies ^ 
prove teacher education curriculums and to encourage s a P ^ 

ments in pre-service teacher . education Conferences are held “ ^ ue 
coordinators of the Cooperative Office Trainingprogra ( • ■ ^ t Super- 

vitalize this particular area of vocational education.-A L Walker, btaie a p 
visor of Business Education, Virginia State Board of Education. 

7 In-Service Training of Business Teachers. There is almost universal 
agreement among business education supervisors that in-service educat 
for business teachers should occupy the lion’s share of their time . 

Probably the most important single responsibility of a supervisor of business 
education is that of planning and administering an effective and well-organi^d 

EES 

nffinned urogram of in-service training is most important. -Gladys Peck, State 
Supervisor of Business Education Louisiaua State Department of Education. 

Business Education, Virginia State Board of Education. 

At all times the Business Education Service tries to provide leadership for the 

£on"S^ 

SSTt LmuTA^rSuptisor of BusiuL Education Service, Georgia State 
Department of Education. 

8. Workshops. Some state supervisors conduct a variety of workshops to 
upgrade teachers : 

-RW there are the county-wide or sinall-area workshops, usually from two to 

fields, a state supervisor servmg as consultant for each held. 

• As quoted b7 John E. Whitcraft. The School AMUtratorLoolce at Vocational Buoinese Educa- 
tion. Albany: New York State Department of Education, 1961. p. 7. 
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Another type of workshop that is of much value to teachers is the one- or two- 
weeks’ summer workshop, held on the campus of a college or university. In these 
workshops, it is the responsibility of the state supervisor to plan, with the help 
of the teachers, a stimulating and worth-while program, including the services 
of outstanding consultants and some social and recreational activities. At these 
workshops, in addition to the excellent study program, the teachers have the ad- 
vantage of valuable personal relationships, including personal associations and 
group action. — Gladys Peck, State Supervisor of Business Education, Louisiana 
State Department of Education. 

9. Instructional Materials. The development of syllabi and courses of 
study is another responsibility : 

An important pare of the improvement of instruction in the business depart- 
ments of the local high schools and collegiate institutions relates to the prepara- 
tion of instructional materials, study guides, courses of study, listings of perti- 
nent bibliographical materials, and the publication and distributing to business 
teachers, school principals, and superintendents of a periodic newsletter ( Virginia 
Business Education Bulletin). Encouragement and assistance is given to local 
business teachers in carrying on classroom experimentations in teaching content 
and procedures. — A. L. Walker, Supervisor of Business Education, Virginia State 
Board of Education. 

10. Youth Leadership. The sponsorship of youth leadership through the 
Future Business Leaders of America and the Distributive Education Clubs 
of America is also frequently mentioned by state supervisors : 

State sponsorship of youth leadership activities through state, regional, and 
local chapters of Future Business Leaders is an integral part of state supervision. 
Assistance is provided in the conduct of local chapter activities, regional meetings, 
an annual state convention, summer leadership conference, and participation in 
the national convention. — A. L. Walker, Supervisor of Business Education, Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education 

Distributive education students, because of their similar occupational goals and 
their busy schedules, should be provided with co-curricular activities. Club ac- 
tivities can do much to stimulate their interest, give them the social activities they 
need, and help them in their adjustment toward useful citizenship. — From Business 
Education for North Dakota High Schools, North Dakota Department' of Public 
Instruction, 1957. 

11. Other Types of Responsibilities. The list of responsibilities as ac- 
cepted by state supervisors is never ending. They are limited in the service 
they render only by their time and energy. For example : 

Supervisors (a) assist teachers in obtaining practical experience; (b) assist 
teachers and guidance counselors in selecting tests and furnishing career informa- 
tion; (e) assist schools in organizing appropriate programs for adults; (d) assist 
teachers in selecting and offering data-processing instruction; (e) assist business 
departments in organizing local advisory committees. — H. D. Shotwell, Super- 
visor of Business Education, Kansas State Department of Education. * 
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State Supervision Through Leadership and Services 

Frank M. Herndon 

Responsibility for the education of its citizens is generally recognized 
as the right and privilege of the several states comprising the United Spates 
of America. Although enormous federal expenditures for education have 
been and are now being made, the United States Government has never 
formulated a policy of education. The state legislatures, however, have set 
up the framework within which public education might develop. Long-range 
planning and exercise of professional leadership of a state s educational 
system are functions vested in the state departments of education. The 
functions of state departments of education are implemented through the 
services which they render. 

Any over-all improvement in education must be reflected necessarily in an 
improvement in all areas of education. If improvement is effected through 
the services rendered by state departments of education, it follows that 
appropriate services to all . areas of education are necessary if over-all im- 
provement of education is to result. 

The responsibility of states in exercising democratic supervisory leader- 
ship to all areas of education is widely acknowledged. However, the literature 
relating to state -supervisory programs, including findings of relative re- 
search, indicates inadequate staffs and programs of services to business 
teachers and school administrators in many states. For example, only 23 of 
the 50 state departments of education are staffed by one -or more persons 
responsible for a comprehensive program of services to business education. 
While 19 additional states provide supervisory services for the distributive 
phase of business education, a total of 27 states are neglecting to provide 
a comprehensive program of services for business education which would 
include preparation for business and office occupations. 2 All state depart- 
ments of education, including those employing supervisory personnel for 
business education, should continuously evaluate their programs of services 
for this important aspect of a state’s educational program. 

The desirability of the following services was established by relative 
ratings assigned by representatives of 34 state departments of education 



directory of State Supervisors of Business Education, National Butiness Education Quarterly 31:82, 

M 2The 9 Policies Commission for Business-Economic Education has defined business education and 
business and office occupations , as follows: 

Business Education is concerned with (1) the knowledge, attitudes, and non-vocational skills needed 
by all persons to be effective in their personal business affairs and in their understanding of and 
participation in our economic system as citizens, and with (2) the vocational preparation for business 
occupations, including that required for initial employment, that mvolved in retrammg that needed 
for advancement in business careers and that involved in making an effective individual business 
contribution and thereby helping to improve our business system. 

As used in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, business and office occupations are those occupa- 
tions in public and private enterprises which include, but are not limited to, the business phases of 
(1) planning, organizing, and managing the enterprise, and (2) communicating, recording, processing, 
interpreting, storing, and retrieving data and other informatiton. 
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and 43 business educators. 3 As is true with such a list, additional services 
should be identified and incorporated in the list in light of current de- 
velopments and, in this case, with particular reference to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. With this in mind, the services enumerated in this 
chapter might well serve as a checklist to determine the adequacy of services 
rendered by a state department of education. 

Supervisory needs of business education seem great as they relate to 
teacher preparation and staffing, curriculum problems, instructional ma- 
terials, student organizations, research, in-service education, personal and 
public relations, selection and maintenance of equipment, evaluation of pro- 
grams, student evaluation, guidance, and the over-all improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

DESIRABLE SERVICES 

Broad areas of needed services for business education are likely to be 
generally recognized. However, a list of specific services considered to be 
desirable may not be generally available. 4 

Each of the services was rated on a scale similar to the one following, 
with positions on the scale indicating varying degrees of relative desirability: 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 

0 5 10 15 20 

0 — The service is undesirable. 

1 - 4 — The service is slightly desirable, but when compared with other serv- 
ices is very low. 

5 - 9 — The service is more than slightly desirable but' should be provided 
only after provision is made for more important services. 

10-14 — The service is desirable and its provision will definitely strengthen 
the program of supervisory services. 

15-19 — The service is highly desirable, and the lack of this service may seri- 
ously affect the efficiency of the supervisory program. 

20 — The service is considered imperative to a highly efficient supervisory 
program. 

Eighty services appear in three groups. Each service in the three groups 
is listed in the order of its importance as disclosed by the arithmetic mean 
of all ratings assigned that service. Group I lists the services having 
composite means of 15.00 to 20.00; Group II, the services having composite 
means of 10.00 to 15.00; Group III, the services having composite means 
of 5.00 to 10.00. 

Group I. Services Considered Most Desirable in an Efficient State Supervisory 
Program for Business Education 

(The service is highly desirable, and the lack of this service may seriously affect the 
efficiency of the supervisory program.) _ 

3 Heradon, Frank M. “A Study of Supervisory Services for Business Education as Rendered by 
Departments of Education in Twelve Southern States,” Doctoral study. Evanston: Northwestern 
University, 1953 
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1. The activities of the supervisory staff are based on clearly stated objee- 
tives. 

2. The supervisory staff attends state, or regional, or national conventions 
of professional organizations for business teachers. 

3. The supervisory staff maintains membership in state, regional, and- na- 
tional professional organizations, concerned with business education. 

4. Teachers and administrators are encouraged to use the business educa- 
tion-services of the state department of education. 

5. A close relationship is maintained between the supervisory staff of the 
state department and administrators and teachers. 

6 The supervisor makes periodic reports to the state superintendent o 
education about needed improvements or additional services that may 

be rendered by the supervisory staff. . . - 

7. The supervisory staff takes an active part in state, regional, and na- 
tional organizations for business teachers. 4 

8. Provision is made for a continuing study and revision of the business 

curriculum. . 

9. The supervisory staff seeks continuous reorganization and enrichment 
of the business' curriculums based upon the needs, interests, and apti- 
tudes of pupils and in line with changing community needs. 

10. Area or district conferences are a part of the supervisory program. 

11. The supervisor makes periodic reports to the state superintendent of 
education about achievements and supervisory activities in the area or 
business education. 4 

12. The supervisory staff is acquainted with the supervisory programs in 
** -other states. 4 

13. The counsel of recognized leaders in business education is sought in 
making revisions in certification requirements. 4 

• 14. The supervisory program is cooperatively planned by supervisors, 
teachers, administrators, pupils, and community members based on an 

analysis of needs and resources. t t 

15. When appropriate, a conference is held with the school administrators 
to discuss the need for adequate equipment. 

16. Keeommendations for the improvement of facilities and equipment' are 
made by the supervisor when he visits the schools. 

17. Teachers are informed of significant activities and practices as observed 

by the supervisory staff. 4 

18. Teachers are organized into committees to study problems of state-wide 
'nature 4 

19 Equipment and layout standards for the business education depart- 
ments of the secondary schools of the state have been established, and 
efforts are made to acquaint administrators and teachers with these 

standards. 4 



( 



‘Service rated Group II by state departments of education. 
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20. The supervisory staff actively attempts to bring businessmen and 
teachers into closer association. 

21. Definite plans are formulated for expanded services to business educa- 
tion. 4 - * 

22. Assistance is offered schools in establishing business education pro- 
grams based on local needs as disclosed by occupational surveys and 
follow-up studies of graduates. 

23. Bulletins are issued from time to time which call attention to significant 
research studies of particular value and interest to the business teachers 
of the state. 4 

24. Teachers are encouraged to affiliate with the state, regional, and na- . 
tional organizations for business teachers. 4 

25. Teachers are given information about the availability of new -instruc- 
tional films and other teaching aids. 4 

26. A continuous; program for the development of instructional materials 
is maintained. 4 

27. Supervisors render assistance to teachers and administrators in the 
establishment of basic business education courses. 

28. The creation of work-experience programs for secondary-school youth 
is encouraged. 5 , 

29. The supervisory staff cooperates with teachers and others engaged in 
research studies related to business education. 4 

Group II. Services Considered Desirable in Strengthening a State Supervisory 
Program for Business Education 

(The service is desirable and its provision will definitely strengthen the program of 

supervisory services.) 

30. The supervisory staff is concerned with problems of adjusting loads, 
securing materials, and improving physical conditions surrounding teach- 
ing and learning. 6 

31. Teachers are informed of the availability .of free and inexpensive ma- 
terials useful in developing consumer competencies. 6 

32. Initiative is taken in providing teachers with up-to-date courses of 
study for various business subjects. 6 

33. When deficiencies in facilities or equipment are observed by the su- 
pervisor, a written recommendation for the needed improvements is 
made to the school’s chief administrator. 6 

34. Studies are made of enrollment trends in business subjects. 6 

35. Objective evaluations of the business education programs of the sec- 
ondary schools are made at regular intervals by the state supervisory 
staff. 6 

36. The organization of local student groups, such as Future Business.,, 
Leaders of America, is encouraged. 6 

^Service rated Group II by business educators. 

^Service rated Group I by business educators. 
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37 Reports are made periodically to business teachers regarding the avail- 
ability of recommended teaching aids for business subjects. 

38. Applications for certificates to teach business subjects are processed 
by the business education service or in conjunction with the certifica- 
tion division of the state department of education. 

Suggestions are made pertaining to evaluation of current courses m 

business education. 6 . „ , .... +1>Q 

Teachers are notified of the dates of professional meetings within the 

state, region, and nation. 6 . . 

The opinions of business teachers of the state are sought m connect o 

with the adoption of textbooks. 

42. Active support is given to the organization and/or activities of a state- 
wide youth program for students of business subjects. $ / 

43. Liaison with school counselors is established so that assistance may be 

given in all phases of education including business. 

44. A communication, such as a newsletter for- teachers, local supervisors, 
and others interested in business education, is published periodically. 

45. Suggestions are made as to ways in which the counselor and the teacher 
of business subjects may be of mutual assistance. 
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46. 

47. 



Supervisory staff participate in “career day. programs 



Emphasis is placed on personal contacts with- business firms by the 

48. A library is maintained of periodicals and professional books and ma- 
terials related to business education. , . 

49. Teachers are informed of significant outcomes of professional meeting. 

50. Teachers are encouraged to visit the offices of the supervisory staff. 

51. Suggestions are made pertaining to the units of instruction in base 

business education courses. .■ . . , 

52. A directory of business teachers within the state is maintained. 

53. A handbook for business teachers new to the state system is available. 

54. The supervisor assists teachers and administrators in. making oeeup 

tional, equipment, and student-interest surveys. 

55. Suggestions and recommendations are made regarding testing programs. 

56. Studies are made of certification requirements of other states. 

57. A workshop of several days’ duration for business education teachers 
is annually sponsored or arranged by the state department of educati . 

58. Achievement standards have beem established for the skill subjects. . 

59. Publications are issued, including bibliographies, occupational brie s, 
and descriptions of employment opportunities in business occupations. 

60. The supervisor of business education serves in an advisory capacity m 

the state adoption of business education textbooks. . . , 

61. Administrators and teachers are assisted in the selection of instructional 
materials for adult classes in business education. 

T Service rated Group I by state departments of education. 

’Service rated Group III by business educators. 

•Service rated Group III by state departments of education. 
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62. Instructional units for various business subjects are prepared and dis- 
seminated. , x ^ 4 

63. Administrators are informed of financial assistance available through 
the state department for general continuation classes in business edu- 
cation. 

64. Teachers are informed of business education programs in other schools . 
of the state. 

65. Administrators and teachers are assisted in establishing advisory com- 
mittees to participate in the promotion of adult-education grpups. 

66. Teachers and administrators are acquainted with the state depart- 
ment’s library of business education materials and these materials are 

made available to them. . . . 

67. Publicity is given through the daily newspapers to the activities of the 
business education service of the state department of education. 

68. Library material on business employment is circularized. 

69. Reports are solicited from teachers regarding major activities for the 

year. 

70. Motion pictures on various business occupations and types of careers 

in business are shown before groups of secondary-school youth. 

71. The cooperation of chambers of commerce and other organizations of 

businessmen is solicited in promoting the adult classes in business edu- 
cation. . 

72. Talks are made before local student groups about occupational require- 
ments. • . . .' 

73. The supervisor is prepared to assist administrators in securing competent 

personnel for local teaching positions. 

74. Exploratory courses in business education are encouraged. 8 

75. Radio programs are arranged to publicize the activities of the business 
education service of the state department of education. 9 

Group III. Services Considered Least Desirable in a State Supervisory Program 
for Business Education ' 

(The service is more than slightly desirable but should be provided only after provision 

is made for more important services.) 

76. The supervisor is prepared to assist teachers in securing satisfactory 

teaching positions within the state. . 

77. The supervisor encourages teachers to attend professional meetings by 
■ * arranging car pools, or chartering buses, or securing special railway 

accommodations, and the like, for groups of teachers . 10 # 

78. Reimbursement is made to local schools for certain costs involved in. 
conducting significant research studies designed to improve the present 

business education program. 10 . . . , 

79. Teachers are provided a directory of business teachers within the state. 

80. The supervisor may offer to teach a demonstration class while visiting 
local schools in order that the teacher may observe his methods. 



10 Service rated Group II by business educators. 



CHAPTER 9 

The Characteristics of a Good State Supervisor of 

Business Education 

John M. Chrismer 

As established by the Federal Constitution of the United States, pubiice^du- 
cation is a function tod responsibility of the state. The carryi g 
responsibility is assigned to the executive officer of the st .ate _^P a ^ en *. /. 
education. He, in turn, delegates the responsibility to the appropriate aivi 

sion and specific person or persons. 

State supervision of business education is necessary to (a) carry ou 

responsibilities assigned by the state constitution, and (h) enable local sc 

systems to have the supplementary services offered at the state leve y P 

son or persons specializing in business education. 

WHAT IS A STATE SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION? 

A state supervisor of business education is a person responsible 

business education programs offered by the iTttoffidal repr - 

a member, of the state department of education staff and is the official repre 

Ttat; of the state superintendent of school. The state supervisor is r, 
sponsible for the administration and supervision of business education m 
state. His function is to render services that cannot or are no emg - 
dered at the local level or that can more effectively be offered at the 
level. Whether the state supervisory staff consists of one person or o severa , 
the basic function and responsibilities remain the same. 

5 ROLE' OF THE STATE SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Since the underlying purpose of all supervision is to provide thehest po^ble 
instructional program for the students, a supervisor works with the teachers 
toward the improvement of instruction. The state supervisor has the add, 
tional responsibility of coordinating the business education offerings . 
STtaL He is in a position to plan for the ^ .-g 
coordinate activities, and evaluate results He is also m 
research and to encourage others to conduct research, -although t 
state supervisor is considered in relation to the public schools, he should be 
willing and available as state policy provides to work in an ^™ory “V 
with other schools to help them develop good business education programs. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the functions of the state supervisor are 
dWded too Haison activities, supervision, administration, and professional 

leadership. These are overlapping functions but ^ “ 3 

analyzing the role of the state supervisor of business education. 

liaison Activities. One of the major functions of the state superv'scr^s 
that of liaison He is -in a key position for communications in all directions 
concerning business education. The supervisor is a direct liaison between the 
state department of education and the local school systems. He can keep the 
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local schools informed of the latest events, developments, and plans. He can 
be a liaison between the local school systems and serve as a clearing hous. 
information and ideas. He has a liaison function between le s a e 
mentol education and the United States Office of Education. The state super- 
visor is the representative of business education within the state department 
of education. Here he must keep the remainder of the staff informed aho 
business education and help develop and maintain its proper position in 
state educational structure. 

The state supervisor of business education is also a liaison between educa- 
tion and business at the state level. He has the opportunity »1 helping busi- 
ness gain an understanding and appreciation of business education and what 
it is doing. Frequently his contacts can result in more and better e 
ships between education and business on the local community level. 

Throughout all of these activities, the state supervisor must create and 
maintain good public relations for business education. As a part of ^Pub- 
lic relations, he should maintain a good publicity program accepting writ ng 
and speaking engagements, and keeping the public informed of pertinent busi- 
ness education activities through the various news media. ^ 

Supervision . The direct responsibilities of the supervisor include visiting 
classes, holding individual conferences with teachers, dcveiopmg spe^fic 
course content, and working. with Jocal.jschool supervisors and admmistrators 
in curriculum planning and related problems concerning business efl ucatio^. 
The duties also include conducting group conferences, encouraging local 
schools to offer adult classes, and helping the schools develop a com P le ^,^ 
ness education program to fit the needs of their communities and stude t . 
These activities are all pointed toward helping the teachers offer the best pos- 
sible program of instruction for the students* 

Closely related to the supervisory activities is the development of instruc- 
tional aids, the conducting of evaluation studies, and the conducting of re- 
search relating to business education. 

Administration. The duties of most state supervisors will involve a number 
of administrative activities. For example, the supervisor may administer 
state and federal funds that are available He may review credentials for 
teacher certification and he may make specific recommendations for the hiring 
or dismissing of teachers. He may evaluate and recommend local school pro- 
grams for accreditation purposes. These activities are sometimes not con- 
sidered as a part of supervision, but in actual practice nearly all supervisors 
find themselves directly involved, in such administrative activities. 

Professional Leadership. Another major function of the state supervisor is 
to provide professional leadership for business education. As a member 0 
the staff of the chief state school officer, his position represents the highest 
educational authority in the state. He is the person to set the stage »nd pro- 
vide the necessary leadership lor business education to establish and main- 
tain a high professional level. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD STATE SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
The background qualifications for a good state supervisor of business educ- 
tion will be considered in three areas : (a) educational preparation, (b) 

ing experience, and (c) business experience. ^ ' , • nill . 

Educational Preparation. A good state supervisor is one who will tang out 

the best performance of the persons with whom he works and 
to improve and become more proficient; in fact, some may bec0 “ e “, . L f 
ficient in their particular areas than the supervisor The supervisor 
is in a continual process of personal growth and development, 
educational preparation should include a master s degree and ‘ 
doctor’s degree. The degree(s) should be in business education or m a fieiu 
directly related to business education. For example, the siiperyisor may a 
a major in business education and a minor in school administratiom The 
courses he pursues should give him a working knowledge o a 

^tZkP^eparatian. The teehnieal preparation of the state supe rvisor 
should result in an understanding of all the subject or content »^aHng 
to business education; for example, he must know “ d 

the other subjects involved in the office skills area. What do these «^ ses " n 
tain? Wbv are they important? How are they used in business? He sko 

also have knowledge and preparation in the areas of b »^?> XSTfdue^ 
economies to understand fully the purposes and go^s of distaffiitive ed 

tion and the other business courses or programs. An un ^ er ^ a "l | f * 
business area will also be of benefit by broadening his understa ting of the 
nurposes the office skills occupations serve in business. Finally, a “ roa, J 
Sedge of business administration will be of immeasurable help to the 
supervisor in his contacts with businessmen and business groups. 

Sometimes it is questioned whether the supervisor should have ; a b " oad « e “; 
eral knowledge covering the entire field or be a specialist m on phase of bu^m 
ness education. If he is a specialist in one area, ‘ bat J£ea w p bly 
ceive greater attention while other areas may be neglMted. H fte ^ate 
consists of one person that person should have a broad knowledge of busi e 
educaHon— pisibly supplemented with greater depth in an am , o f specmli- 

zation If the state staff consists of several persons, it would be 

a ^eei^t in each major area but with each having an understanding and 

'^Prohssioml preparation. The professional preparation of a state super- 
visrSdffifJe a complete understanding of business education; what 
it is where it fits into education, how it functions, and fte methods and tech- 
niques for conducting a business education program. “ ^strong back- 
knowledge of all areas and levels of business education with & strong : back 
ground fn adult education. It should include teaching skills m more than 

^addMon to the methods of teaching, the supervisor should have a thor- 
ough understanding of supervision and its role in education. He also needs 
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a background in school administration to understand and appreciate more 
fully the problems encountered by school superintendents and principals in 
planning and conducting a total school program. 

Teaching Experience. It is essential that a good state supervisor have 
teaching experience at the secondary school level. This should include a va- 
riety of subjects taught at different grade levels and preferably in more t an 
one area, that is, office skills and marketing. A variety of secondary school 
teaching experiences will help the supervisor gain a better understan mg o 
high school students. It will also help him understand some of the problems 
faced by the teachers he supervises. 

It is highly desirable that the supervisor also have teaching experience in 
adult programs and, if possible, some college teaching experience. If busi- 
ness education is to perform a more complete job of preparing. persons for 
careers in business and in meeting the needs of business people, it must offer- 
more adult classes and adapt these classes specifically to the needs of the local 
community. Adult teaching experience will give the supervisor a better back- 
ground to assist schools in establishing adult classes. College teaching ex- 
perience will provide background in dealing with the preparation of teachers. 

Business Experience. Business experience is also vital to the state super- 
visor because it provides him with a practical knowledge of how business 
operates. It will help him keep his thinking and recommendations on a more 
practical and less theoretical basis. The actual amount of the business experi- 
ence is not so important as the quality and variety of experiences. Business 
experience should be sufficient to provide a working knowledge of the areas 
with which the supervisor has contact in his position. Business, experience 
also will be an important aid to the supervisor in his contacts with business 
groups. He will have a better understanding of business and the business- 
men’s problems. 

The formal educational preparation provides a basic knowledge of both 
content and methods. The teaching experience .provides the necessary under- 
standing of the work of persons he will be supervising. The business experi- 
ence offers an opportunity for a better understanding of the needs of business 
and can result in a more practical application of the courses being taught. 
A good combination of these three areas will enable the supervisor to know 
what should be taught to recognize good teaching, and to help teachers im- 
prove themselves. It will enable him to evaluate the business education pro- 
. grams, and to keep them as close as possible to the needs of business. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD STATE SUPERVISOR 

There are many characteristics desirable in a good state supervisor of busi- 
ness education. For the purposes of this article, they are divided into the 
five general categories: (a) effective human relations, (b) leadership ability, 
(c) administrative ability, (d) professionalism, and (e) personal traits. Each 
will be discussed separately. 

Effective Human Relations. Effective human relations encompasses many 
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qualifications and characteristics. It is the basis for the success or failure of 
a state supervisor. To be most successful, the state supervisor must like peo- 
ple and enjoy working with them. His normal duties will require that a large 
portion of his time be devoted to working with individuals or with groups. 
He will work with fellow stall members, with school administrators, with 
counselors, with teachers, and possibly with students. He also will have con- 
tact with business groups. 

The good state supervisor is able to sell himself and business education to 
those with whom he works. He is able to explain business education in gen- 
eral terms or in detail, to offer suggestions and to work closely with others in 
developing and conducting instructional programs. 

The good state supervisor is a helpful person. He is a person with whom 
the people he supervises can share their problems. He is willing to be of 
service to them in every way possible and when assistance is requested, he is 
prompt in responding-. He is a good and understanding listener. He makes an 
effort to find an opportunity to give a compliment or to offer an expression 
of recognition or appreciation. 

An understanding of people and the ability -to work with them successfully 
is essential for effective human relations. A sound basis from which the 
supervisor can work is to recognize and respect the worth and dignity of the 
individual person. 

Leadership Ability. A strong trait of a good state supervisor is leadership 
ability. The supervisor is able to develop a team spirit and a pride in busi- 
ness education among the teachers he supervises — he has them working with 
him rather than working for him. The supervisor has vision. He helps the 
teachers meet today’s problems and prepare for tomorrow’s changes. 

The example of leadership the good state supervisor provides inspires the 
teachers to work toward self-improvement and greater professional growth. 
It stimulates a desire for further study and for improvement in teaching 
methods. It instills in the teacher a sense of pride of accomplishment, of 
confidence in his ability, and of desire to build a better program in the future. 

The supervisor has considerable initiative and confidence in himself and the 
teachers he supervises. He evaluates objectively their programs and their 
teaching methods. He is willing to accept suggestions and to admit a mistake. 
He will experiment with new ideas and methods of teaching and will en- 
courage the teachers to try new ideas and methods. 

Administrative Ability. The good state supervisor is a person with consid- 
erable administrative ability. He is 1 responsible for making progress in busi- 
ness education. This requires the ability to plan with foresight and imagina- 
tion but also in a realistic manner. He uses sound judgment and is not afraid 
to make decisions. The supervisor can communicate effectively his plans and 
ideas to others with clarity, conciseness, and in a convincing manner. 

The good state supervisor is an effective organizer. Successful teamwork 
is dependent upon his organizational ability — ability to get involved, yet to 
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keep all working toward a common goal. His office work is planned to make 
the best use of available time. The “paper work” and report forms remain 
constructive! The report forms completed by the teachers are analyzed peri- 
odically to keep them effective and requesting only information that is of 
definite use. 

The ability to assign and delegate responsibility is another trait of the 
good state supervisor. He realizes that his individual capacity is limited both 
in time and energy. However, his capacity through the delegation of respon- 
sibility may be limitless. The well-planned delegation of responsibility can 
result in a greater team spirit and professional growth for^ all. Closely re- 
lated to this delegation of responsibility is the supervisor’s ability to recognize 
the work of others. Here again, his ab ilityct^un derstan d people is of value. 

The approach others use toward a problem, their methods of handling it, even 
the results they achieve may be different than his own — they all are a part of 
the “total team” and are to be recognized for what they contribute. . •, 

The good state supervisor is able to cope with any budgetary responsibilities j 
required by his position. He is able to plan the use of funds and administer : 

these plans. | 

Throughout all of the various responsibilities he performs, the good state j 
supervisor is consistent in what he is doing. He is firm and persistent in fol- j 
lowing through with decisions that he has made. . f 

Professionalism . The teachers look to the state supervisor as one who will j 
set and maintain a high level of professionalism. He is a person who knows \ 
business education, and the suggested background of experience and training * 
provide a sound basis. However, he must continually progress and improve. ( 
He spends time regularly doing professional reading and reviewing research j 
in order to remain up to date with the latest methods and trends. He keeps 1 
the teachers informed through newsletters and prepares articles for profes- j 
sional journals as time permits. . ^ j 

The good state supervisor is a member of and an active participant in his ! 
state, regional, and national professional associations, both in his area of spe- 
cialization and in general education. This will help him keep abreast of the 
latest developments, bring recognition to business education in his state, con- 
tribute his talents, and serve as an encouraging example for the teachers he 

supervises. . ... I 

The good state supervisor of business education knows what is going on in j 
the schools over the state. He also knows why the schools are doing what they i 
are doing and how their activities fit into the particular curriculum of the l 
school. As state supervisor, he has an obligation to each school to understand j 
its program. In case of doubt, he requests the school to justify its curriculum - j 

offerings. # s 

Finally, the good state supervisor of business education is a broadminded j 
individual. He is open to suggestion and is willing to consider the- viewpoints 
of others. He is a person who respects the purposes and scope of the federally 
reimbursed vocational classes but is not restricted by their limitations. He is 
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a person who considers the entire field of business education and the entire 
education program to meet the needs of the communities in his state. 

Personal Traits. There are numerous personal traits needed by the good 
state supervisor in order to be most effective. Many of these overlap into the 
i areas previously discussed. They are not listed in an order of importance. 

The good state supervisor of business education is : 

; Honest in his work with teachers and administrators this is essential to 

gain their confidence. 

Fair in his associations with all people — does not slight some and favor 

others. . 

, Patient at all times — realizes it takes time to develop ideas and bring 

j about desired changes. 

Understands people and their actions. 

Cooperative in working with others toward accomplishing desired goals. 
Adaptable and can adjust his ideas and actions to fit a particular situa- 

tion. . , 

Dependable in dealing with people — teachers know he will do what he 

says he will do. , . 

Punctual by being at the right place at the proper time and has things 

done promptly. • . , 

Loyal to business education and to the teachers and other personnel with 

whom he is working. 

Unbiased and willing to consider all aspects of a situation with an open 

mind. . . , 

Decisive and demonstrates the ability to analyze a situation and then 

make a decision. 

Confident in himself, his ability, and his decisions. 

Persistent in following through with a project or decision. 

Forceful and willing to stand up for a cause in which he believes. 
Ambitious to advance and improve himself, business education, and the 

teachers he supervises. 

Tactful in his relationships with people. 

The good state supervisor of business education has : 

Initiative as a leader in business education. 

Self-control even when in a “trying” situation. 

Enthusiasm for business education and for his work as state supervisor. 
Pride in what he is, or thinks he will be, accomplishing. 

Stamina to perform well under a schedule of long hours, travel, and 
working frequently under pressure of time. 

A good appearance at all times — well groomed and appropriately dressed 

for work. , . . . . 

A pleasing personality that is contagious in his communications with 

people. . 

A sense of humility that inspires confidence of all persons with whom he 

* associates. 
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A good state supervisor o£ business education is a person 
balance of these traits. He is a person who can be enttSfoS 

r e L f X“ "n characteristics described 

is probably the type of supervisor each business education teacher would 1 k 

t0 Sussed here have been some suggested qualifications and characteristics 

for a state supervisor of business education It may , see ™ ^aL^Tbis is ex- 
that thev set up a position difficult to qualify for and to attain. This is ex 

actly as^he position of state supervisor of business education should 
hi^h-level professional position that only the qualified can attain. 
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Evaluating the Effectiveness of Business Education 
Supervision and Administration on the National, 

State, and Local Levels 

William Selden 

On the national level supervision and administration of business education 
is restricted to the vocational or office education phase. Currently a specialist 
in office education is assigned to the U.S. Office of Education’s Division of Vo- 
cational Education. The staff in the U.S. Office of Education is expanding in 
size. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 which makes business education 
a reimbursable area of vocational education was passed by the national congress 
and signed by President Lyndon B. Johnson on December 18, 1963. 

On the state level there are different patterns of administration and super- 
vision for business education. Presently there are approximately 12 states 
with at least one full-time business education supervisor. The majority of the 
supervisors work under the supervision of the state director of vocational edu- 
cation. About the same number of states have a part-time business education 
supervisor who is also responsible for the distributive education program. 
These personnel are all under the supervision of the state director of vocational 
education. With the passage of federal legislation which includes business edu- 
cation, there will be an expansion of state services in this field. 

On the local level there are different ways in which the business education 
supervisory service is organized in relation to the chief school administrative 
officer (superintendent or supervising principal). For this reason, it is difficult 
to compare the organizational structure of local business education supervision 
with that on the national and state levels. 

ORGANIZATION AND LIMITATIONS OF SUPERVISION 

Business education should be under the supervision of the assistant com- 
missioner of vocational education on the national level and under the super- 
vision of the director of vocational education in state departments of educa- 
tion because of its vocational nature. The philosophy, objectives, and problems 
of business education are similar to those of other vocational fields. 

A large part of this chapter is limited to vocational business education 
because much of the work on the national and state levels is concentrated here. 
However, this is not to say that the practical arts or basic business education 
subjects, such as business economics, business law, and general business, are 
not most important. In our complex economic society much greater emphasis 
should be placed upon these subjects. Many business educators fail to recog- 
nize that some of the other vocational areas offer more general education than 
business education. 

Business education supervision on the national and state levels is more 
general than specific. On the local level it is for the most part specific. In the 
development of a specialized program such as business education, it is under- 
standable that local school districts do not want to be dictated to by either the 
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national or state governments. This is as it should be. However, when local 
school districts request and subsequently receive national or state vocational 
funds, they are required to meet minimum standards that should make for a 
better program. 

The state directors of vocational education have done much in behalf of 
business education supervisory and administrative services. Their efforts have 
made supervision on the national level and in many state departments of edu- 
cation a reality. Before the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
these efforts made possible the use of state vocational, or other, funds in thir- 
teen states to reimburse local school districts for co-operative (work-experience) 
business education programs. Two other states have been using state vocational 
funds to reimburse school districts for business education programs on the post 
high school level. 

FEDERAL SUPPORT 

To receive vocational funds made available by the national congress the 
state enters into an agreement, commonly referred to as the State Plan for 
Vocational Education, with the federal government. In order to qualify for 
reimbursement, the state must follow the requirements set forth in the state 
plan. 

The active support of business education by the national congress should 
enable programs in this field to do a more realistic job in preparing students 
for business offices whose procedures and methods are changing at a breath- 
taking pace. Here, business teachers will have more opportunities to take 
in-service training courses, to work closely with businessmen as well as with 
other vocational educators, and to obtain office machines that are similar to 
those used by industry. In other words, this legislation should enable business 
education to do the type of job expected of it. The problems of equipment, 
subject and time standardization, effective supervision, and job placement will 
be faced more realistically. 

Now that federal support is becoming a reality, business educators in super- 
visory positions will have many challenging assignments — to use available 
monies wisely, to develop accepted standards of curricular organization, and 
to make business teachers more conscious of the demands of business. Mr. 
Business Education Supervisor, do you accept this challenge? 

ANALYSIS OF MANPOWER NEEDS 

The clerical and kindred occupations classification has been the fastest grow- 
ing area of employment since 1900 and represents the second largest occupa- 
tional group in the nation. It consists of. approximately 10.5 million (2.6 
million secretaries, stenographers, and typists, and 7.9 million other clerical 
employees), or 15 per cent of the total employed in America. Between 1900 
and 1950 the number of employees in this area increased 725 per cent, and 
between 1950 and 1960, 32 per cent. It is estimated that by 1975 more than 
14 million will be employed in clerical work, which will represent an increase 
of approximately 45 per cent between 1960 and 1975. 
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Office work (classified as administrative-clerical) is the second largest occu- 
pational group in the military service. More than 20 per cent of the enlisted 
men and probably 80 per cent of the officers work in this area. Young men 
who have acquired an occupational skill in a business education program have 
an excellent opportunity to receive an office assignment in the military service. 
Transcending the military sendee, but of equal importance to the defense of 
America, is the missile industry where 20 to 25 percent of the employees are 

office workers. , 

In the evaluation of business education supervision on the national and state 

levels one might ask : How closely do personnel work with their national and 
state departments of labor to determine the manpower needs of clerical and 
related workers, and what attempt has been made to disseminate information 
about these needs? The question might be raised on the local level : For exam- 
ple, does the supervisor know the approximate number of bookkeepers, general 
clerks, and stenographers needed annually by local industries ? That is, as 
the local supervisor worked closely enough with businessmen to ascertain their 
manpower requirements to operate effectively their business in a highly com- 
petitive society ? 

CURRICULUM 

The following steps should be taken in developing or in revamping the 
curriculum: (a) analyze needs, (b) translate needs into educational proce- 
dures (c) organize the curriculum, (d) operate, (e) evaluate, and (f) re- 
analyze. In addition to making an analysis of the manpower needs, a survey 
of business offices and a follow-up study of graduates of business departments 
should be made. The principle of probability must be considered in establish- 
ing the curriculum. . , , . . 

Business education supervision on all levels must exercise leadership in the 

development of the high school and posthigh school curricula as well as pro- 
grams of adult education. This is a responsibility in initial, refresher, and 
upgrading training. Also, it may become a responsibility in retraining. 

To offer leadership in this area, business education supervisors must work 
closely with businessmen in determining their needs. Lay advisory committees 
that are properly organized are helpful in building a realistic curriculum. 
Cooperative or supervised on-the-job training programs also enable business 
teachers to work closely with businessmen in the preparation of boys and girls 

for business. . „ . , , „ 

Here, evaluation might be made by an examination of curriculum Pubhea- 

tions and the type of work that is done with businessmen. Have you made this 
evaluation ? 

DATA PROCESSING 

One of the major changes that will take place in the business education 
curriculum is the inclusion of work in data processing.^ It is P r ® ® 
within ten years three times as many persons will be working in data processing 
as there are today. This will be an increase of from one to three million em- 
ployees. Now that business offices are moving into data processing at an 
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increasing rate of speed, schools need to make definite plans to provide in- 
struction in this field. 

Offering a unit or two of work in data processing in subjects such as book- 
keeping, general business, and office practice is not . adequate. Instead, con- 
sideration needs to be- given to teaching at least a one-semester or a full-year 
principles or survey course in data processing. This appears to be a step in the 
right direction as a background in this area is most important for beginning 
office employees. In a course of this type the following content matter might 
be covered : history of data processing, terminology common to data processing, 
available jobs in data processing, equipment used in data processing, and the 
economic effects of data processing on our way of life. 

A course such as this would be taught without the use of equipment. Be- 
cause of the high cost of equipment and the changes taking place in the manu- 
facturing of same, it is not advisable for any one school to expend too much 
money for this purpose. As a substitute, data processing classes might take 
several field trips to business offices equipped with a computer installation. 
Also, in this course, optimum use should be made of sample forms and visual 
aids such as films. 

"What have you done to promote instruction in data processing? 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

As previously indicated, curricula are closely related to the manpower 
needs of the nation. Also, physical facilities are closely related to the cur- 
riculum. Here, a U.S. Office of Education’s publication 1 makes the points 
that follow. (Information has been taken out of context and revised within 
limitations.) 

1. Physical facilities should be carefully planned before a school is con- 
structed or modernized, and office education (vocational business education) 
personnel should be consulted in this planning. Thought should be given to 
the possible need to expand the size of the department after ^heschbolgoes 
into operation. 

2. Equipment should be selected on a long-term basis, and a replacement 
policy maintained. The development of up-to-date, long-range budget and 
equipment plans (5- to 10-year period) for this urogram is advisable. Funds 
for the maintenance of equipment should be budgeted. 

3. The efficiency of the program of instruction in office education is greatly 
influenced by the physical facilities and available equipment. The plans and 
specifications for this program in many of the newly constructed schools 
throughout the nation have been neither adequate nor realistic. 

On the state level, the departments of education in California, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and a few others have developed detailed publi- 
cations on physical facilities that have been most helpful. There is a critical 

^U.S. Department of Health, Education, and "Welfare, Office of Education. O/lee Education. Washing* 
ton, D. C. : Government Printing Office, May 1061 . 
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more states to develop this type of bulletin. Does your state depart- 
education have a publication on physical facilities . 
supervisors who represent their teachers have the responsibility of 
wHh Sol administrators, architect, and others to develop th 
nlans of each business education department. Those who vui oe 
to teach in this department should play an important role in plan) ni g 
Local Supervisor, do you work with these groups in planning the 
facilities for your business education department . 

business education publications 

Leadership in business education on all levels i can be ^ 

opment of carefully p level, in state 
is an excellent example of what might De ao e these g^^es are 

publications, there is usually a greater degree of ^ publications Should' be 

applicable to a much ^ alle [.; rea .^ n ud ^ ^ Simple of this follows: The 
specific with but few generalities • make a survey of business 

U.S. Office of Education might e " cou f ^ e course state departments 

and a follow-up study of graduates of the business “ ur . doin „ this type of 

of education might develop f°™ s a ca ” revise them for local use, 

research. Local supervisors wou a e tant ’ tba f publications be devel- 

and do the necessary research. It is expected to use the 

oped with the help and assistance of those who . mignt ^ £ deV eloping! 

publications. What publication are you, as a supervi ,or, presently 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 

As a means of offering leadership on all 
state, and local levels can make numerous c publications either directly 

and other periodicals. Since there are a gr professional responsibility 

or indirectly related to business educat *"? “ f; P t he professional literature 

SStSCt both in the editing and preparation of 

special editors of magazines such as Bus ^ss supervisor constantly 

honor and a responsibility not to be "ndfl the type of article that the 
meets with business teachers, he 

average classroom teacher is interested backgr0 und and necessary experi- 

to meet many of the educators who have the background 

ence to write timely and useful manuscripts. su mrvisors arc called 

There are many occasions it is not always possible to 

upon to write a paper Because of the t^ ^ ^ Nevertheless, a supervisor 

prepare the many articles one . » document a year. Here the 

should take the time to write a article for the current year? 

question can be asked : Have you written your article 
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PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATION 

All hminess education supervisors have the responsibility of joining and 
bew “n proCion/business education associations and other asso- 
ciations"' such as the National Education Association, America 
IsSion Administrative Management Society (formerly National Office 
Management Association), and many others too numerous to mention. 

Although there are many professional busmess educat^ gome of 

ail deserve the help and support of supervisors m business education b 
these groups function for the purpose of having conferences or conventions 
where business educators can meet and exchange ideas. In o ers P 
fnnetion is that of developing publications and other services. 

“isa^s such as the onL listed afford business ed, ueation 
onnortunity to work with educators in other areas as well as with busmessme . 
Thta ta important because business educators talk too much to each other. We 
need to work more closely with guidance counselors, school a^mBtrator^a 
businessmen. Are you active and interested in associations other than business 

education ? , „ 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES TO BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION SCHOOLS 

Business education supervisors on all levels can justify spending some of 
verities have your cooperation and support . 



CHAPTER 11 



The Administrative Implications of Supervisory Problems 

and Techniques 

Leslie J. Whale 

All supervisory problems and techniques have administrative implications. 
It would seem advisable to mention the major responsibilities usually assigned 
| to the administrators who will be considered : the principal of the school, the 
I business teacher, and the business education supervisor. 

| The principal is the person responsible for. the over-all direction and man* * 

! agement of the school as an educational enterprise, in a community setting and 
| as a part of the total school system . 1 

The teacher is the leader of assigned groups of pupils, responsible for their 
safety and instruction while in his charge, and for co-ordinating their activi- 
ties as parts of their contemporary and of their on-going total school, home, 
and community education . 2 

The business education supervisor is the individual responsible for assist- 
ance and leadership in the improvement of instruction on a city-wide basis in 
his particular field of specialization. 

It can readily be seen by the above statements that the supervisor and ad- 
ministrator are concerned with those problems and techniques which will best 
assist the teacher in carrying on his work in the classroom. 

The supervisory staff is closely associated with the administration in a large 
school system. The monthly meetings are attended by top administrative offi- 
cials, such as the superintendent, assistant superintendents, district adminis- 
trators, the supervisory staff, and the principals of various school units. 

Since all supervisory problems and techniques have administrative implica- 
tions, and since the administrator and the supervisor are both primarily con- 
cerned with the improvement of instruction, the problems and techniques in 
this paper will be discussed as seen by the business education supervisor. 

In order to understand better the variety of problems and techniques used, 
some of the duties, activities, and characteristics of the business education 

supervisor are listed. 

INTRODUCTION OF A NSW COURSE 

Each school system will differ in its routine procedures. In a large school 
system there are many individuals who have to be consulted and sold before 
any new course can be put into the curriculum, any major problem can be 
solved, or any new device or technique inaugurated in the teaching program. 

For* example, in introducing a new course, permission must be secured for 
an experimental course to be tried. This permission must be given by an assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of instruction, the district administrator of the 
school, the principal, the business department head, and the supervisor who 

'Detroit Public Schools. Administrative Handbook. Detroit: Board of Education, 1961. p. V15. 

*Ibid. 

K 
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works with the school concerned in setting up the experiment and selecting the 
teacher. 

If the course is a success, the supervisor brings the fact to the attention of 
the business education department heads at one of their regular meetings. If 
approved, the course is brought to the attention of a committee of principals 
known as the Business Education Principals’ Committee. If the Principals 
Committee favors the expansion of the course in other schools, a motion is 
passed by the committee, which will be submitted to all high school principals 
for their approval. 

In order to make certain that the teachers are qualified and interested in 
teaching the new course, a workshop over a period of four or more Saturday 
sessions is proposed and, if approved by a special workshop committee and top 
level administration, the course is ready to go. In the workshop, experts are 
brought in ; and after their presentations, a study guide is developed by the 
workshop members for use of the teachers in the course. 

Before any new audio-visual aid may be used in a business classroom, it 
must be previewed by a committee which either recommends the purchase or 
rejection of the item. If the item is approved for purchase, the general ware- 
house must secure the item for use in individual schools through requisition. 

The steps to be taken as described in the preceding paragraph involve much 
salesmanship and communication with all the administrative staff and other 
school personnel involved with approval, budget, and procurement of the item. 

WHAT IS SUPERVISION? 

Supervision is primarily a selling activity. The supervisor must sell each 
principal on the fact that he is getting the teacher most capable to fill the job, 
and each teacher that he is getting the best job and that his services are most 
important to that job. 

He must convince the purchasing agent that specified machines, equipment, 
and supplies should be purchased even if “low bid” is the general policy of the 
Board of Education. He must sell the building committee on improved space 
needs for business classrooms, offices, and departmental needs. 

He must sell the teachers on the necessity for being in a school position for 
a reasonable period of time, especially during the probationary first two years. 
Turnover which approximates 10 percent means increased work for everyone 
involved in any way with the position being filled. 

WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A SUPERVISOR? 

The supervisor must be an individual who is enthusiastic, dedicated, fair- 
minded, open-minded, and interested in developing an outstanding depart- 
ment. 

1. The supervisor must be a scholar, constantly seeking information to 
understand and keep abreast of his special field, the students, the teachers, the 
parents, and the community in which he works. 
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2. The supervisor must be a leader — sensitive to the needs and feelings of 
those with whom he works, yet accepting the obligation of giving direction. 

3. The supervisor must have respect for the dignity and personality of 
every person with whom he works. 

4. The supervisor must be an individual whose standard of work for him- 
self is high and who expects a high quality of work from his teachers. 

5. The supervisor should be impatient with unsatisfactory work but most 
patient in his associations with individuals to improve their work. 

6. The supervisor should strive to be an expert on his program, trends in 
his field, equipment, building plans, personnel, specifications, business organi- 
zations in his community, and all other parts of his job. 

7. The supervisor should give fair consideration to the solution of prob- 
lems by the teacher and have a cooperating, coordinating kind of attitude in 
solving problems rather than a one-sided dictation of a single solution or 
answer. 

8. The supervisor should have broad understanding of individual differ- 
ences. He should have the judgment to know when to encourage a project and 
when to step in and prevent a situation from arising. 

9. The supervisor must be an executive. He should support his teachers 
and defend them whenever necessary, so long as they have used good judg- 
ment. 

10. The supervisor should be a model of orderliness in all parts of his work 
and, in turn, should expect orderliness on the part of his teachers. Confusion 
and disorder should not be condoned in a business classroom — neatness and 
cleanliness in the classroom should be expected if a good business climate is to 
be fostered and proper habits developed by the students. 

11. The supervisor should always be courteous, maintain self-respect, and 
above all, respect for others. 

12. The supervisor must be a respected worker in the community, civic 
minded, interested in the general welfare of the community, and an individual 
who is constantly on the lookout for improving relations with the many “pub- 
lics” with which he works. 

13. The supervisor should encourage professional growth on the part of his 
co-workers. The supervisor should work with community organizations, clubs, 
and business and lay groups. 

14. The supervisor should assist the teacher by making positive evalua- 
tions; permitting free discussion of problems; giving helpful orientation; 
arranging for visitation of good teaching and demonstration lessons ; and by 
improvement of housing, supplies, equipment, teaching materials, and stand- 
ards. 

15. The supervisor should encourage the teacher to — 

a. Plan each day’s lesson carefully 

b. Do a bit extra by providing supplementary materials that will aid 
in the learning process 
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c. Provide for both the bright and the slow learner— multiple mate- 
rials, multiple standards 

d. Encourage experimentation at the classroom level 

e. Be enthusiastic about teaching, be interested in each individual, be 
where he should be when he is expected, be punctual with his re- 
ports, be alert, be friendly, be alive, be up and around, and above all 
be professional, be excited at the success of his students, be prepar- 
ing for the next step or be happy with his particular assignment. 

DUTIES OF A SUPERVISOR 

Supervisors in their respective fields, usually with the aid of committees or 
workshops of administrators and teachers, carry on, among others, the follow- 
ing activities : 

1 Studies of changing curricular needs. Curriculum offerings vary from 
school to school in a large school system. Their difference depends upon the 
size of the building, number of students, available space and equipment, teac - 
ing personnel, interest, aptitude, and abilities of students, and a variety of 
factors largely dependent upon the philosophy, background, and experience ot 
the administrators. The problem is to maintain a proper balance. 

2. Preparation of curriculum guides and other instructional aids for the 
various subjects and grade levels. 

3. Review and recommendation of textbooks, supplementary books, aims, 
filmstrips, recordings, and other aids to learning. 

- 4. Assistance to administrators and teachers in the improvement of in- 
struction through professional meetings, classroom visits, conferences, and 
demonstration lessons. 

5. Assistance to the personnel department in the recruiting, selecting, 
assigning, and evaluating of teachers. 

6. Cooperation with the business department and school housing division 
in determining specifications for classrooms, shops, laboratories, instructional 
equipment, and supplies. 

7. Continuous study of the field through reading, observing, and partici- 
pating in professional organizations to keep abreast of developments anywhere 
that might contribute to improved instruction. 

8. Continuous evaluation of the results of instruction in student growth, 
as a basis for improvements in teaching procedure and content. 

9. Maintenance of association with community organizations and agencies 
related to the instructional field. 

10. Formulation and approval of the policies for a department of instruc- 
tion in order to maintain and to improve instructional programs. 

11. Establishment and maintenance of standards for equipment and sup- 
plies to meet instructional needs most effectively. 
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12. Direct the preparation of departmental budgets for supplies and equip- 
ment to further the instructional program. 

13. Conduct meetings of teachers, department heads, and other key person- 
nel to maintain and improve programs, projects, and operations. 

14. Cooperate with school architects, engineers, and maintenance person- 
nel in planning for and improving facilities. 

15. See that standards of safety and fire regulations are maintained to ap- 
ply to individual departments. 

16. Provide for opportunities such as classes and other types of activities 
to encourage exceptional students in developing any special talents or abilities. 

17. Recommend, promote, and facilitate trips to enrich the instructional 
program. 

18. Encourage the use of democratic processes in the classroom and through- 
out the school to allow for greater student participation. 

19. Direct school contests to the end that they best serve the individual 
student’s growth and welfare. 

20. Participate in the development and conduct of guidance and counseling 
programs to adjust students according to their needs and abilities. 

21. Conduct surveys to evaluate the instructional practices and opinions 
and to assist in the formulation of future plans. 

22. Plan research to evaluate teaching methods, use of materials, and other 
school practices. 

23. Weigh the contributions of various contests to determine their value in 
the promotion of student growth and development. 

24. Test theories of instruction through organized studies to determine 
their practicability in the instructional program. 

25. Study programs in other cities to determine trends and emphases in 
instructional matters. 

26. Evaluate all instructional aids to determine their values for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

27. Evaluate the contributions which may be made to community enter- 
prises, select those which seem most worthwhile, and participate in them whole- 
heartedly to improve public relations. 

28. Interpret, wherever possible, instructional programs and policies to lay 
groups in order to promote better school-community relationships. 

29. Seek out and work with leaders in community activities related directly 
or indirectly to school activities to the end that school and community may 
work together more closely. 

30. Utilize, wherever possible, the help of lay groups in planning and carry- 
ing out curricula and school projects, in order that school programs may better 
reflect community needs. 
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31. Assist in entertaining visitors to acquaint them with the local schools. 

32. Make annual progress reports to acquaint the administration with the 
activities of the department. 

33. Correlate all departmental activities so that they will best serve the 
instructional program in the individual schools. 

34. Develop policies of instruction in terms of accepted theories and prac- 
tices by means of tests, questionnaires, observations, conferences, and study 
of research findings to insure that the instructional program is based upon 
sound concepts. 

35. Interpret general administrative policies to co-workers to obtain uni- 
form understanding. 

36. Develop and distribute material on current trends in instructional pro- 
cedures to insure opportunities for continued teacher growth. 

37. Guide and advise teachers in their selection of advanced college or uni- 
versity courses, projects, and programs, to aid them in their professional im- 
provement. 

38. Counsel and advise parents and parent groups to aid them in the guid- 
ance of their children. 

39. Participate in the activities connected with the orientation of. new 
teachers. The general tone of orientation activities such as informal teas, inter- 
views, and classroom visitations should be one of warmth and friendliness, 
balanced by a professional attitude. 

The key word in the improvement of instruction is cooperation. Principals, 
assistant principals, department heads in secondary schools, teachers, super- 
visors, and parents— all have their role to play. Within the individual school, 
the principal, assistant principal, or department head works with the teachers 
in an effort to raise the instructional level in that school. In the school system, 
the business supervisor works with principals, department heads, and teachers 
to improve instruction in his field. Instruction can be improved and is being 
improved by the cooperative efforts of all the persons involved. Remember, 
the teacher is the hey person in the pursuit of excellence in the instructional 
program. However, it is tl?e supervisor, in ii is emerging role as statesman 
who must provide stimulation and controlled leadership for continuous im- 
provement. 

In the final analysis, the supervisor must be able to anticipate future trends 
as well as present-day requirements. The supervisor cannot afford to become 
so involved with the details of any one problem or technique that might pre- 
vent him from developing his total program. He must be able to select and 
handle matters of first importance in order to keep the program functioning 
at a high level and to solve the numerous problems that appear from day to 
day. Finally, he should strive for cooperation of all of the individuals with 
whom he works. Every supervisory problem and every technique used in the 
improvement of instruction has administrative implications. 



| CHAPTER 12 

Responsibilities of a City Supervisor 

Enos C. Perry 

The term “big city” is relative. A city of 100,000 is big when compared to 
a city of 10,000 but it is small when compared to some of our megalopolises. 
There seems to he little relationship between the size of the city and the num- 
ber of supervisors employed. Indeed, some large cities do not have super- 
visors. The largest cities, however, have well-staffed supervisory departments 
usually consisting of a director and several assistants who are known as 
supervisors or consultants. 

In discussing the responsibilities of the big city supervisor, it is well to keep 
in mind that his duties are similar to those of a department head in a large 
school. The supervisor’s responsibilities are intensified, however, because of 
the size of operation and diversity of schools served. 

Large cities are composed of large communities. Each community is served 
by one or more high schools. These schools are designed — or should be de- 
signed — to serve the needs of the people in the communities where they are 
located. The median I.Q.’s of pupils from school to school may vary as much 
as 35 points, and the reading levels by as much as four grades. Not only do 
schools vary in the matter of educational and mental attainment, but they 
also vary in administrative procedures, guidance practices, social patterns, 
and economic aspirations. All of these variables have a bearing upon super- 
vision. . . 

The purpose of supervision is to quicken and expand learning directly and 
indirectly by improving teaching, improving the curriculum, improving the 
physical facilities, and selling the complete program to pupils, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and the general public so that this program can function as an 
important segment of education. Within the framework of these responsi- 
bilities resides a myriad of supervisory and administrative activities in which 
the big-city supervisor must engage if his program is to be successful. 

IMPROVING TEACHING 

If all teachers were perfectly prepared, there would be little or no need for 
supervision. Perfectly prepared teachers would have command of the entire 
field of business, know how to teach all classes of students, and have pleasant 
personalities, inquisitive minds, and “drive.” Unfortunately, all teachers are 
not so advantageously equipped. 

The big city supervisor must plan and do much to improve teaching, in- 
cluding improving the teacher. In the largest cities, where teachers are usual- 
ly selected by examiners, the supervisor may have^ nothing whatever to do 
with the selection of new teachers. In other large cities the supervisor inter- 
views all new teachers before they are given contracts. Sometimes the super- 
visor administers the qualifying examinations; in other instances he prepares 
the examinations or sits on the oral boards. Wherever the operations are 
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small enough, it is definitely advantageous for the supervisor to have some 
part in the selection of the personnel of his department. He should he the 
best judge of a teacher’s educational and experiential background. Taking 
part in the initial selection of new teachers, then, is one of the responsibilities 
of many big-city supervisors. 

It is imperative that new teachers receive help and guidance from the 
supervisor. Rapport must be established from the very beginning if the 
supervisory relationship is to be truly effective through the years. A spirit of 
genuine friendliness and helpfulness must be established early. If possible, 
the new teacher should visit the supervisor before beginning his teaching for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with and learning about the school and 
system in which he will be teaching. Sometimes this initial consultation must 
he delayed until after the school is in session, at which time the supervisor 
will probably visit the teacher on the job. It is well for the supervisor to 
have a folder of materials prepared which will be explained and given to the 
new teacher. Among other things, information about such items as salary, 
pension, textbook adoptions, requisitions, teachers’ organizations, public rela- 
tions, departmental meetings, lesson plans, and courses of study may be in- 
cluded. A new teacher needs help to become adjusted to his work, and it is up 
to the supervisor to see that the adjustment is made quickly and pleasantly. ; 

No supervisor is totally successful until every teacher within his depart- 
ment feels comfortable in his presence and free to seek his services. Consulta- ] 
tions must occur with regularity and should be sought by the teacher as well j 
as by the supervisor. Consultations, naturally, will vary in nature. They may 
he about anything from unsatisfactory performance to promotion ; from con- 
vention participation to serving on a curriculum committee. 

Showing teachers how to teach ought to be a responsibility of the super- 
visor. In large systems with only one supervisor this function tends to fade 
since there just isn’t time to do demonstration teaching for individual teach- , 
ers. Demonstration teaching before groups of teachers is difficult because 
there is rarely a normal situation in which the demonstration can be given. 
Often textbook writers and experts from manufacturing companies spend 
considerable time in demonstrating what they consider to be the best teaching 
techniques. These demonstrations are almost always helpful if for no other ; 
reason than that they provide a change of pace. , 

The supervisor can be helpful and improve teaching by holding depart- s 
mental meetings. Here changes in curriculum, new report forms, employ- j 
ment practices, standards, recent equipment purchases, conventions, and a ( 
host of other things can be discussed and teachers brought up to date. Per- | 
haps, what is even more important, such meetings provide a sounding board '• 
for teachers to express themselves. Teachers must be given an opportunity ! 
to tell what they are doing and what they think is wrong with their educa- j 
tional situation. 

In large city systems there are many opportunities for teachers to advance 
in rank or pay. Teachers may become department heads or consultants ; they 
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may earn more money by teaching on an extended day or in evening or sum- 
mer schools. Supervisors often are consulted before such appointments are 
made. In a few cities the supervisors have the responsibility of making tne 
selection. Perhaps the guiding of teachers to aspire to and achieve these 
promotions is a more important responsibility of the supervisor than 

part he plays in the selection process. # 

Supervisors can improve teaching by aiding teachers m transferring to 
more desirable schools, or to more desirable subject areas. They can often 
improve teaching by adjusting personality problems and promoting good 
will by whatever means seem appropriate. Complimentary remarks are 

W In S Jervice e classes constitute one of the most popular devices for improving 
teaching. In such classes large segments of the teaching force can be reac e 
and the specific objective of the department emphasized. In-service c ass 
usually carry salary promotional credit. Sometimes they are taught by 
supervisor and if not taught by him, they are usually organized by him. ihey 
are organized to meet a specific need. Such courses as those in persona 1 y 
development, methods of teaching specific subject matter public relations, 
economic education, data processing, modern business problems, and work ex- 
perience programs for teachers are samples of the nature of m-service pro- 
grams. They take the form of seminars, workshops, lecture courses, and 
practicums. These courses not only give information and techniques, but 
also provide opportunity for teachers to become acquainted with each other 

and develop a spirit of unity. 

Teaching is always improved if the results are measured. . A city-wide test- 
ing program gives the quickest stimulus to effective teaching o any sing e 
activity. When teachers know that the students are to be tested, they work 
more diligently and plan their teaching activities more carefully. The testing 
also provides information from which standards may be established. 

Teaching is improved through experimentation and research. It is the su- 
pervisor’s responsibility to encourage his teachers to participate m scientific 
study and see that their studies are reported. Teachers are motivated by see- 
ing their names in print, by being mentioned at meetings, and by avmg eir 
research studies printed. It is important, therefore, for all experiments and 
research to be brought to the attention of administrators and fellow teachers 

by the supervisor. .. o , 

To improve teaching, it is necessary for the teacher to have objectives and 

standards. New teachers should outline their daily and weekly work m some 
detail. Strangely, many schools of education have not taught teachers to 
make this basic preparation for meeting their classes. The supervisor often 
must teach new teachers how to prepare lesson plans. In every instance, He 

should check to see that the plans exist. . , . , 

Supervisors have access to many kinds of valuable materials of which 
teachers often are totally unaware. Good supervisors collect and distribute 
these materials. Often the supervisor can arrange to have the materials sent 
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directly to the teachers on a mass basis. Of course, all teaching aids devel- 
oped by the curriculum department or the bureau of business education auto- 
matically would be sent to teachers. 

Big city systems usually have enough business teachers in the various cate- 
gories fur the teachers to hold separate sectional meetings. For instance, the 
bookkeeping teachers would meet as a separate section ; the shorthand teachers 
would meet as a separate section. The initial organization of these groups is 
the responsibility of the supervisor. Such group meetings can improve teach- 
ing and the general professionalism of the teachers. 

The supervisor will have need of many committees of teachers advisory, 
visual aids, convention, curriculum, and others. Every committee member 
contributes and learns. The members become better teachers. Working ef- 
fectively through teacher committees develops esprit de corps and results in 
better teaching. 

It is the responsibility of the supervisor in promoting better teaching to 
bring to the attention of teachers new professional books, special magazine 
articles, visual and auditory devices, conferences, conventions, and appropri- 
ate radio and television programs. This can usually be done by means of a 
departmental bulletin or letter. 

IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM 

It is obvious that teaching will be improved if the curriculum itself is. im- 
proved. The supervisor of business education must keep abreast of the direc- 
tion in which business is going. He must be acquainted with what the em- 
ployment needs of business are and will be. This information should be 
translated into the business education curriculum and reflect itself in suitable 
changes within the content field as well as in the skills taught and the ma- 
chines purchased.- 

In large cities the business education supervisor is always responsible in 
some degree for the improvement of the program of studies, but the degree 
varies. If there is a separate curriculum department, his responsibilities will 
be less than if each educational department must produce its own study 
guides and courses of study. Even where there is a separate functioning 
curriculum department, the supervisor in most instances is asked to select the 
consultants, participate in committee meetings, and often do a good share of 
the writing. In any event, he is usually the principal consultant in any cur- 
riculum revision involving his area of work. 

Since supervisors are responsible for having an adequate program of 
studies, it is up to them to insist that the total educational offerings contain 
enough in the way of business education to meet the demands of the students 
and to provide enough trained workers for the local community. Too often 
supervisors accept the status quo. This %,a mistake because general adminis- 
trators often do not know what should be included within business education 
They rely upon their staff for suggestions and will respond positively if the 
facts and suggestions are presented in a straightforward manner. 
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Where the city’s staff is too small to produce courses of study and cur- 
riculum guides, the State Department of Education often assumes the re- 
sponsibility. Nevertheless, the supervisor is not relieved of making guides 
available to teachers. It is imperative that he maintain a library of courses 
of study and curriculum guides from all parts of the country. These are used 
extensively by him in formulating his own plans as to what should be offered, 
and he can make them available to his teachers on a loan basis. 

The production of special teaching units constitutes a function of the 
supervisor. Different sections of large cities vary considerably in the quality 
and needs of its citizens. The same educational diet is not appropriate for 
all people, and the same may be said of education. For students of low men- 
tality or low reading ability, something different in the way of business edu- 
cation must be offered. This decision often involves the writing of complete 
guides or the production of special units. At the very least, it involves the 
selection of appropriate textbooks, workbooks, and supplementary materials. 

Too often programs of instruction are watered down for those who do not 
learn well. This is not good. If the objective is to produce vocational work- 
ers, it is imperative that acceptable skills be developed by the pupils. Super- 
visors should be thinking in terms of new skills that can be mastered by slow 
learners rather than in term.4 of producing semi-skilled workers who are 
bound to be marginal workers at the best. 

Because business is changing so rapidly and because education itself is 
undergoing one of its periodic gyrations, the supervisor must be alert to the 
pressures of education in general and to the needs of the business community. 
His program will have to reflect the thinking of the people who run educa- 
tion. His program must reflect the practical thinking of those who will pro- 
vide the jobs. He must determine, therefore, when to introduce new courses 
and when to drop old ones. He must know what new courses to recommend 
to his superior officer and be prepared to organize them. 

Once again it is well to stress the importance of constant evaluation in any 
program of curriculum improvement. Opinions of teachers should be regu- 
larly sought through questionnaires. Testing yields an invaluable source of 
information. Businessmen are helpful in evaluating the product m which the 
supervisor is interested. Without evaluation, curriculum improvement be- 
comes merely an expression. The supervisor must, therefore, evaluate if he 
is to be effective. 

IMPROVING PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

In large cities thousands of new schools are being built. Old schools are 
being remodeled. Billions of dollars have been spent in large cities in recent 
years on school buildings. The business education program gets its share of 
new facilities. The supervisor should assume some responsibility in the plan- 
ning of the new business education facilities. 

For a new building the supervisor must recommend the size of the various 
rooms. He must know how many students the room is to accommodate and 
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recommend appropriate furniture. He must be aware of needed storage space, 
display areas, filing facilities; he must know where to place ^epeg hoards 
chalkboards, movie screens, flannel boards, and electric outlets. He m 
have ideas on built-in cabinets, lavatories, lighting, soundproofing, and ^floor- 
ing. In brief, he ought to know what modern business education room 
be in order to pass the information on to the architect 

To improve physical facilities, the supervisor must be aware of defic1 ®^ 
in old buildings and make appropriate recommendations based u P°n 
reasons. Principals appreciate help of this kind. Renovation of b 
education rooms requires close cooperation on the part of the ■ ^pero^ 
since he usually knows more than anyone else about what the modern business 

classroom should be. ... » cirnpr 

Selecting furniture for business is partly the responsibility of the P _ 
visor. In large cities thousands of dollars are spent on new furniture each 
year for the business classrooms. Furniture usually lasts about thirty years. 
Therefore, normally, one-thirtieth of all rooms will get new furniture each 
year. In recent years, with new schools being built at a rapid rate , the ^oimt 
of furniture purchased has increased rapidly. The supervisor must 
kind of furniture is best suited for each class situation ; he must now - ; 
thing about the construction of furniture. He must decide whether to buy j 
movable or fixed furniture and whether to buy adjustable desks and chairs. } 
He must know how many students each room is to accommodate and 

make certain that desks purchased are of the right length ' 

into the rooms. Not only must all the students be provided acsks but educa 

tional requirements and fire regulations must be met when e “ rooms 
completed. The selection of furniture never becomes routine because rooms 
vary in size, money available is not always the same, manufac urer 
new items, and new kinds of rooms are constantly coming into use 

Physical facilities extend to equipment. It is the responsibility of the s p 
visor to see that all business education rooms are adequately equipped, 
should be enough of the right kinds of equipment In this —ion the 
supervisor almost always recommends what is to be purchased. He must, 
therefore, know what is on the market, how extensively it is used, and whether 

it is suitable for educational purposes. 

In a large city the purchasing is usually done by a central purchasing b 
reau. The purchasing bureau relies upon the advice of the supervisor w en 
purchases of office equipment are made. Many city school systems buy nmny 
hundreds of machines each year. Several larger school systems buy more than 
1000 typewriters each year, to say nothing of calculators, mimeographs, and 
bookkeeping machines, for example. The responsibility of the supervisor in 
making wise recommendations is indeed an important one. 

It is not only a responsibility of the supervisor to recommend what to buy 
but also to determine the quantity. Should typewriters be retired after four 
years, six years, eight years? When should rotary calculators be retired? Key- 
driven calculators? When should certain kinds of machines be abandoned? 
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The supervisors must determine when new kinds of machines are to be in- 
troduced. How about electric typewriters? In what quantities: the key- 
punch? verifiers? sorters? Can the Board of Education afford these new 
machines? Will the demand justify the cost? 

In thi nking of the responsibilities of the big-city supervisor about equip- 
ment, it will be helpful to point out that any one of the largest four or five 
cities will spend more on business machines in a year than many cities of 
10,000 people do for their entire secondary school program. Indeed, large 
school systems may buy as many typewriters in a year as some of the smaller 
states buy for all purposes— business and school combined. 

The phyical facilities must be kept in operating order. It is the supervisor’s 
I responsibility to see that this is done. If there is a central office machines 
repair department, the supervisor will be closely associated with its operation. 
If machines are kept operable through contract, the supervisor will be respon- 
sible for seeing that the contracts are adequate and that money is provided 
for them. The supervisor will often determine the administrative procedures 
for getting all machines repaired. 

In order to get the best equipment, it is often necessary for supervisors to 
appoint committees to study and evaluate the machines which are on the mar- 
ket. These committees are composed of teachers and clerks. Their advice can 
be most helpful. 

„ The establishment of an office machines pool is a responsibility of the super- 
visor. Without a pool of machines a big city system cannot function efficiently. 
New classes are constantly being organized ; machines wear out, are broken, or 
are stolen. More typewriters are irreparably broken or stolen in some large 
cities in a single year than many small cities buy in ten. Good administration, 
therefore, demands that the supervisor provide an adequate supply of ma- 
chines for the pool and see that these machines are made available as they are 
required. 

The removal of old equipment and redistribution of unneeded equipment 
are important functions of the big city administrator. Key-driven calculators 
cost about $350 each. If a school decides to eliminate the key-driven course, 
ten or twelve thousand dollars’ worth of equipment becomes available for use 
elsewhere. In a city of 1,000,000 people, the redistribution of valuable ma- 
chines is likely to assume rather large proportions. In any event, efficiency 
dictates the removal and sale of the old, and redistribution of the usable when 
not needed at a particular location. 

The supervisor must determine the bases upon which machines are to be 
replaced. Should replacement be on the basis of age, usage, or physical con- 
dition? The decision often has to be made by the supervisor. 

SELLING THE PROGRAM 

New ideas always have to be sold. Sometimes the selling is easy; sometimes 
the selling is impossible. In times when academic education is being embraced 
by almost everyone, selling a vocational program is not easy. When theaca- 
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demic cycle runs its course, vocational education will be sought by more people 
and advocated by the most enthusiastic academician. Even when the going is i 
easiest, programs must .be sold if they are to be successful. How are they sold ? ; 

The key to growth and success is the principal of the school. Unless he 
schedules the classes, they cannot be offered. The effective supervisor will 
work closely with principals. They must be kept informed.. They must be 
helped when they ask for help. Their authority must be recognized. If a : 
supervisor keeps these tenets in mind, he will prosper because principals will j 
recognize him as an ally and not as an obstacle. j 

Teachers must be kept informed, too, by bulletin, bureau letter, large group . 
meetings, departmental meetings, sectional meetings, and individual associa- 
tion. Teachers must be made to feel and know that they are part of the team. \ 
This can be done only when there is complete dissemination of information ( 
about the administration to all business teachers. There are no secrets; there j 
is no special treatment. 

Parents are kept informed through PTA meetings, radio and television pro- ■ 
grams, and good newspaper publicity. It is the responsibility of the super- •! 
visor to attend public meetings and to participate in any and all programs 
that will help the parents and general public to understand the value of busi- j 
ness education. Sometimes this part of a supervisor’s work becomes almost a j 
job in itself. If the supervisor speaks well, if he is friendly, his services will j 
be in demand all too often. J 

Students must be sold, too. The selling cannot be done directly by the j 
supervisor except at such assemblies as the principal may authorize, or through < 
the promotion of such club activities as sponsored by FBLA and DECA. The 
business teachers can do much to popularize their offerings, but their efforts • 
can only be catalyzed by the supervisor’s working relationship with the line ; 
officers. It is the supervisor’s responsibility to see that beginning high school 
students are informed of the program of business education. This can be done ’ 
only by maintaining good working relationships with the guidance counselors 
and principals. Keeping the business education program constantly before stu- 
dents is an unending task which must be promoted by the supervisor every 
step of the way by producing guidance brochures, disseminating special 
pamphlets, organizing all-boy classes, using the school newspaper to publicize , 
business education, holding assemblies, promoting Business-Education Day, \ 
awarding certificates, pins, putting students on radio and television programs, j 
getting scholarships, promoting employer-student luncheons, and doing any- ] 
thing else that might cause students to think twice about the merits of an I 
education for business. Otherwise, information will be spotty. The program 
will vary with the enthusiasm and know-how of the business teachers of each 
school. 

Finally, the supervisor must maintain close relationship with the public — 
and the business public in particular. It is the business segment of the public J 
that is most interested in business education. Membership in the National 
Office Management Association, Chamber of Commerce, Sales Executives Club, 
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( and other business organizations is imperative. Also, the supervisor should he 
| reasonably active in these organizations. They will he helpful in securing em- 
ployment for students and in supporting the program of business education, 
j Advisory groups consisting of businessmen and women are important in 
j promoting acceptance of the business program. The supervisor should avail 
| himself of the wealth of ideas that an advisory council has. Separate advisory 
1 groups for office and distributive occupations are sometimes advisable. 

OTHER PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The big city supervisor should be a leader. He manifests his leadership in 
the ways already mentioned. But he should do more. Since he works in an 
! educational laboratory that is unique, he should make contributions accord- 
ingly. For instance, he should personally direct meaningful research. 

He has a better opportunity to promote research studies because of the mag- 
nitude cf his work, his close association with administrators and teachers, and 
the variety of educational situations to be found in a metropolitan setting. 

He must show his leadership by writing — writing books, articles, courses of 
study. He must be active in professional organizations and accept offices or 
committee assignments in them. 

The big city supervisor must make surveys of the entire program of busi- 
ness education. He must determine the quality and suitability of evening 
school and summer school programs through observation and questionnaires. 
He must keep abreast of the latest development in. business procedures, new 
employment opportunities, problems of business, government regulations for 
business, and labor legislation. He must know as much as he can about what 
the businessman knows. The city supervisor must keep statistics. He must 
know which teachers are fully certified and which are not; he must know of 
substitute teachers who are available on short notice; he must have records 
on enro llm ents in different subject areas; he must know how many machines 
of different kinds are in use and where they are used. He must know the rela- 
tive standing of every school as to enrollment and accomplishment, and he 
must know why these differences exist. 

He must prepare budgets and serve on advisory committees; be concerned 
with the dropouts, adult education, the Manpower program, and economic 
literacy; screen requisitions, pacify irate teachers, and entertain foreign dig- 
nitaries. He must check requisitions, summarize requests for equipment and 
test materials. He must be prepared to furnish any kind of information in his 
field of operation on a moment’s notice when requested by his superior officer. 
I In addition, he must know how to teach, how to administer, how to please a 
i thousand different people. 

His job is most interesting. 
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The Characteristics of a Good City Supervisor of 

Business Education 

Verner Dotson 

The good supervisor is characterized by his achievement — what he does and 
how he does it. How well he does his job is dependent upon how good the 
supervisor’s relations are with the people with whom he works. This is espe- 
! cially true of teachers, department heads, principals, other supervisors, and 
top administrators. To insure good working relations, he should have in writ- 
ing a clear description of his job, the extent of his authority, and the names 
j of those to whom he is accountable. 

' The city director or supervisor of business education is a staff person with 
functional authority. His authority is limited, but he must have the authority 
necessary for him to function — to do the work assigned to him. 

How he works with a school principal could well illustrate kinds of author- 
ity and areas of joint responsibility. Both the principal and the departmental 
director are concerned with the kind and the quality of instruction. Because 
the principal and the departmental director share responsibility for planning 
and implementing curriculum in a subject area, the duties and limitations of 
authority of the principal and the director must be clearly understood by 
each to avoid misunderstanding in working procedures and to assure full de- 
velopment of the instructional program. 

Each departmental director has the duty and authority to develop a system- 
wide program for his department. He has the functional authority, and must 
work cooperatively with the principal to carry out the instructional program, 
as it has been determined, in each individual school. 

The department director works frequently and regularly with the depart- 
ment head, who is the principal’s representative and is accountable to the 
principal. 

As an example of the limits of authority and the responsibility for actions 
of the principal and the director, consider the discipline of students. The 
principal has the authority for disciplining a student. "Whatever action is 
taken must be the decision of the principal, and he does whatever is required 
by working directly with the student or parents. Yet, the director also has an 
important place for the solution of the problem of discipline. If the instruc- 
tional materials are suited to the needs of the students and if the teacher has 
had adequate training in methods of teaching and teaches with confidence 
and enthusiasm, most students never become discipline problems. The director 
has leadership responsibility for the selection or development of the instruc- 
tional materials and the in-service training of teachers. Teacher morale is a 
! joint responsibility of the principal and the director. 

There are two kinds of authority, one formally delegated and the other in- 
formally earned by the supervisor because of his recognition as a fully quali- 
fied specialist and his acceptance as the kind of a leader the business teachers 
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want. “The degree of leadership provided by the supervisor is determined di- 
rectly by his success in achieving an earned informal acceptance. 1 

“Effective supervision provides the resources, consultation, leadership, and 
cooperative service designed to improve instruction in all phases of the busi- j 
ness education program.” 2 5 

The business education supervisor follows basic principles of good super- 
vision : . ! 

1. He recognizes that he is dealing with emotions, and how people feel is of . 

first importance. . j 

2. He knows that high morale, the emotional and mental reaction of the i 

teacher to his job, is the most important factor in the development of the best j 
possible learning situation. j 

3. He w r orks with the business teachers to establish common purpose. To- i 
gether, they agree on purposes, on methods, and on standards of achievement, j 

4. He is instrumental in getting the business teachers to work together. .] 

They exchange ideas and materials gladly. They watch each other teach, j 
They work, learn, and grow in effectiveness together. j 

5. He makes the best use of his authority as supervisor— he shares it. His \ 

teachers accept responsibility because they have a part in making decisions. j 
He knows authority and responsibility are inseparable. j 

6. He knows that improvement in learning is dependent upon the leader- j 

ship and the creativeness of the individual teacher; consequently, the business j 
teachers are encouraged to experiment, try one method in one class and an- J 
other method in another class, and carefully compare the results. j 

7. He is well aware that morale and enthusiasm can be high— everybody 1 

happy — but the achievement of students low, graduates even failing to meet | 
the standards of employability. . 1 

8. He carries out an evaluation program so that he knows how effective the 
teaching is. He does not guess, as evaluation is based on objective and reliable 

data. 

9. He knows that good supervision cannot be haphazard. The program for 
improvement is carefully planned and is carried on continuously. 

STANDARDS j 

The process of establishing standards of achievement in business education j 
can be the means of creating the ideal situation for the improvement of in- ] 
struction. If the supervisor is to render effective service in helping teachers j 
do a better job, it is necessary that he find a way for them to work together as 
a group. They must share their experiences and they must think and plan 
together, if they are to achieve the greatest progress. The supervisor becomes 
a member of the group and works on the same basis as the other members 

iWarmke, Roman F. “A Concept of Supervision/' The National Business Education Quarterly 30: 

32; May 1962. 

• Ibid., p. 35. 
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rather than as the leader who knows all the answers. It is his task to get others 
to develop leadership. His purpose in bringing the group together is to create 
an environment that is conducive to maximum teacher growth. 

Uniform city-wide standards set up by the teachers become the means where- 
by a teacher may evaluate his instructional techniques. If his students usually 
equal or exceed the standards set, he knows by comparison that he is doing 
good work. If, though, he finds that his students regularly fail to meet the 
standards, he should be willing to try to discover what is wrong, because he 
had a part in establishing the standards. He agreed to them. If friendship, 
faith, and confidence have been built between the teacher and the supervisor 
during the meetings when the standards were developed, he can turn to the 
supervisor for help without doubt or hesitation. Perhaps one of the most 
difficult problems that faces the supervisor is finding a way to get some 
teachers to realize they are doing poor work and be willing to utilize the avail- 
able resources for their improvement. The use of standards may help to sim- 
plify and, in some cases, solve this problem. 

Standards of achievement set up by the teachers who are teaching the 
courses must be practical and realistic; they must be attainable by their stu- 
dents; they must provide opportunity for achievement for the low ability 
student and challenge to the academically talented; they cannot be success- 
fully imposed upon the teacher against his will ; they must prepare the grad- 
uate to meet employment requirements. One important reason for uniform 
city-wide standards is the improvement of instruction, but no improvement 
will take place unless it is initiated in the classroom and carried out by the 
teacher. He is the key person in any training, guidance, or placement pro- 
gram. It makes little difference what equipment, textbooks, courses of study 
are provided or what methods of teaching, objectives, or standards the super- 
visor advocates if the teacher does not use them willingly and effectively. It 
is the teachers who determine the qualifications the beginning office worker 
will possess!. Consequently, if these conclusions are true (and no one acquainted 
with teaching could doubt them), the process of establishing standards must 
be done by teachers ; their recommendations about the qualifications of a grad- 
uate for a business position are most valuable. 

A Statement of Proficiency Card should be issued to each student who earns 
a high school diploma and who satisfactorily completes one of the four busi- 
ness courses. This is the teachers’ recommendation for a business position, and 
it will be gladly accepted as a most reliable guide to the qualifications of the 
applicant. 

GENERALIST AND SPECIALIST 

The supervisor of business education is primarily concerned with the total 
educational program for his school system. He has a sincere interest in help- 
ing every department provide the best possible education for every pupil 
from kindergarten through post-high school. His interest is far greater than 
business education. IIe wants to give each child an opportunity to reach 
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m aximum development and to enable each to contribute to society in his own 
unique way. 

The business education supervisor, to be most effective, must be a member 
of the top-level curriculum policy-making body ; he should attend all of their 
meetings ; he should take an active part in all of their deliberations. He must 
see that business education has recognition and acceptance equal to that of 
any other department. 

The city director or supervisor of business education is also a specialist. 
Even though he has a background of experience and excellent training in 
business and business education, there are many things he must do to keep 
pace with the speedy changes in economics, business, and education : 

1. He is a member and an active participant in the work of numerous or- 
ganizations such as the National Business Education Association, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Machine Accountant’s 
Association, National Education Association, American Yocational Associa- 
tion, National Office Management Association, possibly the National Secre- 
taries Association, their regional, and local affiliates. His enthusiasm for the 
value of his memberships can be measured by his effectiveness in stimulating 
his associates to active participation in professional organizations. 

2. He reads, at every opportunity, books, magazines, and newspapers, fol- 
lowing a carefully developed plan to find new developments in business, eco- 
nomics, business education, and education, to keep in touch with developments 
in other related subjects. 

3. He writes one or more articles each year for publication in his profes- 
sion. Knowing how much writing contributes to professional growth, he en- 
courages the business teachers with whom he works to write articles describing 
their research and successful teaching methods. 

4. He selects the worthwhile from radio and television in his daily quest 
for information and knowledge. 

5. He enjoys discussing business with anyone he meets, especially with the 
business teachers in his department. How can he help it? It is his way of 
iife. 

6. He studies his field thoroughly, not driven by necessity, but to gratify his 
thirst for knowledge that is intensified by years of cultivation. 

Because he is a specialist in business education, he provides consultation 
service and leadership in many ways. Here are a few examples : 

1. It is his leadership responsibility to develop and interpret courses of 
study, teaching and resource units, service bulletins, and other curriculum 
materials through the utilization of standing and ad hoc committees of busi- 
ness teachers. 

2. He also has the leadership responsibility for the setting up of a well- 
defined scope and sequence for all subjects in business from junior high 
school through post-high school. 

3. With the help of committees, he makes certain that the best available 
texts are adopted and that the latest editions are used. 
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4 . He supervises the selection of films, filmstrips, slides, transparencies, 
charts, kits, and other teaching aids for business education. 

5. He has an adequate budget for the addition and replacement of instruc- 
tional equipment. The replacement schedule is based on cost of maintenance 
and degree of obsolescence, and it insures uniform consideration of the needs 
of all schools. 

6. The city supervisor has the responsibility to he alert to current trends 
and needs in room facilities, equipment, and supplies, and to interpret these 
needs to the administration, school staff, and the public. He presents to the 
director of building planning the layout and specifications for the busmess 
department in new buildings or for the remodeling of existing plants. 



SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

The employment of excellent teachers is the single most important function 
of a school system. The success of the business program is dependent upon 
the quality of the business teachers. The amount of in-service training the 
supervisors must provide is determined by the quality of the teachers em- 
ployed. Superior teachers require hut little. 

The director or supervisor of business education uses his personal associa- 
tions with the teacher-education institutions and professional organizations— 
local, state, regional, and national — as a means of making teaching oppor- 
tunities in his school system known. The friendships he develops, the hooks 
and articles he writes, the speeches he makes, and the demonstrations of good 
teaching methods he gives contribute to the encouragement of good teachers to 

apply for teaching positions. # . . 

After the prospective teacher has applied,, the director gets information 
from every source to determine the qualification of the applicant.. He care- 
fully checks to discover the subjects studied and grades received in college, 
the degree of successful teaching experience, and kind and amount of business 
experience. After the interviews, he makes his recommendation for employ- 
ment to the director of personnel. ... 

The supervisor develops a good working relationship with the teacher-edu- 
cation institutions in his area. He helps in the development of the best teach- 
ing procedures and in the assignment of student teachers. He gets acquainted 
with the student teachers and watches them teach so that he may give further 
assistance to the teacher-education program, and at the same, time discover 
those student teachers with the greatest potential teaching ability in business 



education. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The city supervisor of business education is an expert in the field of public 
relations. Careful plans for a continuous program are made for the entire 
school year. Little is left to chance. Specific objectives are established. The 
plan requires active participation of students, business teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, alumni, and businessmen. Research determines, what the public 
thinks and believes. Evaluation committees rate the public relations pro- 
gram’s effectiveness. 
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What the supervisor of business education believes is of major importance. 
He is certain, he has not the least doubt, that business education is good edu- 
cation. When pursued successfully, business subjects demand persistent and 
rigorous mental effort. They challenge the superior student to the full extent 
of his ability. They catch and hold the interest of all students. Those who 
study business sujects have definite purposes in mind. And business students 
get what they seek, whether it be the qualifications for a business position or 
knowledge and skill for their own personal use. 

The supervisor is neither willing to permit business subjects to be lost in 
the academic squeeze nor does he believe it necessary to reduce the time for 
their study. He is proud of the business curriculum, the teachers, the equip- 
ment, the students’ achievement, and the graduates’ success in business. He 
wants the public relations program to reach everyone in the community to 
make the facts known and their implications understood. 
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The High School Business Curriculum 

S. J. Wanous 

“An educational program does not start from scratch,” writes Harold 
Spears, San Francisco Superintendent of Schools, “or from the philosophy of 
a person or a committee.” It comes instead from the demands of the people it 
serves. It changes with the changing demands of the people. “This,” adds 
Dr. Spears, “has been true of the American secondary schools, and there is 
little reason to believe that such adjustment will not continue in the future.” 1 
It is for this reason that curricular programs must be under constant study 
and revision. This is as true of business programs as it is of the others. It is 
especially true in these days of rapid change. Given in this report are a num- 
ber of guides for planning curricula to meet the demands of the people for an 
improved business education in the American secondary schools. 

IDEALS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary schools exist and grow in importance because people have faith 
in them. They support these schools through taxes. Parents send their sons 
and daughters to them in ever-increasing numbers. As a result, enrollments 
in secondary schools have mushroomed. In the school term 1959-60, there were 
11,252,000 young people enrolled in the upper four years of America’s public 
secondary schools. About 70 per cent of the potential secondary-school popu- 
lation was actually enrolled in a public school. 2 By way of contrast, there 
I were only 110,000 young men and women enrolled in the upper four years in 
! 1890. In that year, fewer than 15 per cent of the young people, ages 14-17, 

were in school. Because of the current universal acceptance of the schools 
and their consequent bulging enrollments, curricular programs must be pro- 
vided that are in harmony with the needs, interests, and abilities of all the 
young men and women who attend them. This ideal must always be at tne 
top of the list of those we set for the secondary schools. It must ever be in 
the minds of those who plan school programs. 

Secondary schools are not considered a luxury, but a necessity. Ideally, 
then, little should be offered in them that cannot be supported by cold, hard 
facts. Every program must be justified by the results it achieves. Fuzzy 
thinking on what might be must give way to clear thinking on what must be. 
School programs supported by little more than time-worn cliches must be re- 
examined and changed, if need be, to those that have real meaning and value 
to our young people. 

AIMS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The aims of secondary education have been stated and restated many times 
since the establishment of the first public secondary school in Boston in 1821. 

* Spears, Harold. "Educational Implications of Automation as Seen by a Curriculum Specialist.” 
Automation and Challenges to Education. (Edited by Luther H. Evans and George E. Arnstein.) 
Washington, D. O.: National Education Association, 1962. p. 61. . 

*U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Enrollment, Teachers, 
and Schoolhousing. Circular No. 604. Washington, D. O.: Government Printing Office, 1969. p. 9. 
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However, Herbert Spencer is said to be the first educator to formulate a set 
of aims through a study of human needs. 8 This he did in 1860. Earlier aims 
were generally concerned with scholarship, mental discipline, and preparation 
for college. Since Spencer’s aims emphasizing well-defined practical outcomes 
first appeared, many attempts have been made to set down in concrete lan- 
guage the job of our secondary schools in relation to the people it serves. 
Those of Alexander Inglis, published in 1918, 4 and the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, also published in 1918, 5 those published in 1924 by the 
Committee of the North Central Association, 6 those published in 1938 by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association, 7 
those published in 1944 by the Educational Policies Commission and com- 
monly known as the “Imperative Educational Needs of Youth,” 8 those pre- 
pared in 1955 by the participants in the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, 9 and those prepared in 1959 by James B. Conant, 10 are the most nota- 
able examples. 

Essentially, the foregoing sets of aims focus attention on the needs of youth 
in general as well as occupational education. The following aim3 taken from 
the list of ten known as the “Imperative Educational Needs of Youth” 11 are 
of special interest to business educators : 

All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and attitudes 
that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in economic life. 
To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as well as education in 
the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services intelligently, 
understanding both the values received by the consumer and the economic conse- 
quences of their acts. 

All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work cooperatively with 
others. 

All young people need to grow in ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 



•Spencer, Herbert. Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. New York: Appleton-Century* * 

Crofts, Inc., 1860. p. 82, 

* Inglis, Alexander. Principles of Secondary Education . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 
p. 868. 

•United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. Bulletin No. 85. Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1918. pp. 10-11. 

•North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Report on Standards for Reorganizi 
tion of Secondary School Curricula, 1924 . Minneapolis: the Association, 1924. 

T National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington, D. C.: the 
Commission, 1938. pp. 47*108. 

•National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. Education for All American Youth . Washington, D. C. : the Commission, 1944. 
pp. 225-26. 

• The Committee for the White House Conference on Education. A Report to the President. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1956. pp. 8-9. 

10 Conant, James B. The American High School Today . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1959. pp. 41-76. 

u Education for All American Youth, op. cit., pp. 225-26. 
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AIMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Early in its history, business education was primarily concerned with pre- 
paring young people for occupations in business. In order to meet the chang- 
ing needs of people, however, business education has changed rapidly. It has 
grown from a few courses to many; from one major purpose, to several; from 
training that was often geared to specific jobs, to education for families of 
occupations ; from limited enrollments to fifth place among the subject fields 
when ranked according to the numbers of students enrolled in them. It is 
significant to observe that of all the students enrolled in the secondary schools 
of the United States in 1958, 81 percent earned some credit in business 
courses, 12 making it the most popular field outside the core program. The 
students enrolled for a number of reasons. As a result, the aims of business 
education which have been rather widely adopted by secondary schools may 
he stated as follows : 

1. To prepare students for office, sales, and managerial occupations 

2. To develop personal-use competencies of benefit to everyone 

3. To develop understandings essential to the prudent management of one s 
financial activities 

4. To develop an understanding of our business and economic system. 

These aims match rather well the more broadly stated aims of the secondary 

school, referred to earlier, and reflect the significant part that business educa- 
; tion plays in the total secondary school program when curriculum planning 
is geared to the needs of young people. 

Occupational Preparation . Ever since Spencer formulated his aims for 
secondary education in 1860, secondary schools have addressed themselves 
to the responsibility of preparing their graduates to enter occupations. While 
the attainment of this goal should be of great concern to the curriculum 
planner, there is much evidence on hand to indicate that occupational educa- 
tion programs have not always received the attention they deserve. As a re- 
sult, Dr. Spears said, “It is easier for our graduates to get into college than 
it is for them to get into a job.” 13 

Only a relatively small percentage of young people graduate from secon- 
dary school with adequate occupational preparation. The Prosser Resolu- 
tion adopted in 1945 at a conference sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education set the figure at 20 per cent. 14 In none of the schools is this type 
of preparation required. It may be elected by those who have room for it in 
their programs, a privilege that is fast disappearing because of crowded 
| general education and academic schedules. As a result, many of our young 
people leave school with no prospects for employment. Figures show that the 



u Greer Edith S., and Harbeck, Richard. What High School Pupils Study. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. OE-33025, No. 10. Washington, D. O.: Govern- 
merit Printing Office. 

w Spears, Harold, op. cit., p. 57. , __ ^ . 

14 Alexander, W. M., and Saylor, J. Galen. Modern Secondary Education. New York: 

Company, Inc., 1959. p. 489. 
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percentage of unemployment is heaviest in the 17- to 21-year age group — not 
a very encouraging picture, and one that secondary schools can take little 
comfort in viewing. 

The task of planning programs to meet the occupational needs of students 
must be attacked with the same vigor and imagination that goes into other 
programs. A look at some facts about high school graduates will stress the 
wisdom of this action. 

In this decade, 26,000,000 young people will be looking for work, seven 
million more than there were in the 1950’s. Roughly, one-third of these will 
drop out of high school before they graduate; one-third will graduate and 
seek employment ; one-third will enter college. Four out of five entering col- 
lege, however, will drop out before graduating, most of them in the first and 
second years. Arthur J. Goldberg, former United States Secretary of Labor, 
warns that America’s young people will have to compete more keenly than 
ever before for jobs because there will be so many looking for work. 15 

The business field provides more opportunities for employment than any 
other. “Moreover,” writes Mr. Goldberg, “the greatest growth in the number 
of jobs will be in the clerical and sales fields, almost four million more in. 
1970 than in I960.” 16 The following table, taken from a Seattle survey, offers 
convincing proof of job opportunities in business. 17 It is fairly representative 
of the picture in the nation as a whole. 



Business Occupations 42% 

Craftsmen 1 13 

Operatives 13 

Service Workers 12 

Professional and Semi-Professional Workers 11 

Laborers 6 

Protective Service Workers 2 

Unclassified 1 



100 % 

The Seattle report adds that the number of people in business occupations 
has increased faster than in any other occupational classification during the 
last 30 years ; this trend continues. There are two and one-half times as many 
office workers today as there were 20 years ago. Furthermore, one-half of all 
high school graduates will find employment in business — if they are properly 
prepared. This does not account for all those needing employment, but the 
number that can be benefited from a properly planned business curriculum is 
far from unimpressive. The facts speak for themselves. 

There is another aspect to this problem that is often overlooked in curricu- 
lum planning. Much stress is currently placed on science education by cur- 

“Goldberg, Arthur J. “Keep Them in School.” NEA Journal 50:9; April 1961. 

“ Ibid . 

“National Office Management Association, Seattle Chapter. Am a Matter of Fact. Seattle: the Chap- 
ter, 1962. p. 2. 
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riculum planners. Scientific discoveries will mean ‘f ^TSJl 

not nrenare the people needed to make, finance, sell, P ’ ^ 

the new products^ science develops. The following formula taken from a n - 

tional publication stresses the close relationship that exists he ween 

science education. 18 Arrcj 

Sec n X Alb 



P = 



Sci n 



Translated, the equation reads: Productivity of rmmA 
o£ secretaries, times their average typing spee , m ecre _ 

seientists. The article continues, “A lab can produce only aa fast as its see e^ 
tary can type. One scientist and four secretaries are better than fou 

e there an a d re 0 rn:mh::Tf”principles that should be 

programs for occupational preparation in business. Some of these are 

rgsssss Esr«si — >«“- 

«-»*•”» isr isjmss. ssi— 

take cognizance of this fact. In practice, some general euucation courses are 
iaK . ° n a ^ior,p,q nn the elective list. Business courses that con- 

tribute to general education are usually included in the latter group. Pro- 
Sn should he made within subject groups to care for the varying needs of 

the indents while it is agreed that some training m mathematics should be 
the students w 8 to mee t this requirement 

Zlfhel^d IZ&ZtefL individual needs of the students taking 

^Tt^should he recognized that there is much in general education that con- 
tr jLt ^occupational proficiency. The English and mathemahes courses, 
f o^ exam^le° are^ particularly valuable in preparing graduates for business oc 
cnnations Their importance to business should be stressed. It is also true 
that there is much in business education that contributes to the general edu- 
cation of students. The experiences gained in such subjects “ S en “ al 

-7 “a letneXTuca- 
Sn n^am^e^ on V decti^ basis. Leading educators have long 
stressed the need for including these experiences in the required core pro; 
gram, but their recommendations have thus far not received gene P 

all The number of general education units required for. graduation ranges 

from mtuJ; tie majority is close to 10 Thus, ^^Tpr!" 
may he elected in subjects outside the required list Student a prepan g 

business occupations may presumably use these units for this purpose. 

v Newsweek, January 18, 1®«. P- 62 ; • Di . • Eigh Scho ol Graduation Requirements. R«- 
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Provision for Basic General Business Education. All occupations in busi- 
ness require that persons preparing for them be in command of a broad busi- 
ness vocabulary and understand business practices, standards, regulations af- 
fecting business, and the structure and functions of business. Provision 
should be made for this type of education in the curricula preparing students 
for business occupations. Such courses as general business, first-year book- 
keeping, and business law, are frequently used to meet this need, with 
bookkeeping holding first place. 

Provision for Common Specialized Education. Curriculum specialists warn 
against training students for specific jobs. There are obvious dangers in this 
practice. Instead, preparation in the skills and understandings that are basic 
to a family of occupations should be included and stressed. Studies of office 
occupations show that a considerable number of activities are common to 
most, if not all of them. The list includes using the typewriter, telephone, 
and 10-key adding machine. It also includes filing papers, composing com- 
munications, keeping office records, and handling a number of additional 
related activities. A similar core of common experiences exists in selling 
occupations. The wisdom of giving top priority in curriculum planning to 
these common activities is self-evident. The three courses, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and office practice, most frequently required in business curricula 
stressing office occupations appear to be well chosen. They offer specialized 
education that is basic to a number of office occupations. 

In addition, however, consideration should be given to the inclusion of the 
somewhat more specialized preparation needed for stenographic, bookkeeping, 
and selling occupations. There is an ever-pressing need for well-prepared 
graduates in these fields. The employment opportunities that exist in indi- 
vidual communities should determine the extent to which programs in these 
occupations should be stressed. 

Despite the claims made to the contrary by uninformed critics of our sec- 
ondary schools, the graduates of these schools need specialized education to 
qualify for employment. The key to employment in today’s world is the 
possession of a skill or a group of well-coordinated skills, plus occupational 
understanding. Few young people with this type of preparation are or will 
be unemployed. On the other hand, there is an oversupply of unskilled help. 

Even automation will not decrease the number of office workers now em- 
ployed. More, rather than less, specialized preparation will be required. It 
is true that electronic machines do reduce the number of workers needed in 
routine jobs requiring little or no preparation. These machines do not dis- 
place persons engaged in occupations in which accounting, stenographic, 
secretarial, or. correspondence responsibilities are handled. In addition, a 
number of new jobs related to data processing, requiring high specializa- 
tion, have been created. These, at any rate, are the findings of a study based 
on 20 private industry offices that have installed electronic computers. 20 

» United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Impact of Automation. Bulletin 
No. 1287. Washington, D. 0.: Government Printing Office, 1960. pp. 96-100. 
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Provision for Integration with Other Subject Fields. As already indicated, 
some of the general education subjects such as English, mathematics, an 
social studies, make a substantial contribution to the occupational prepara- 
tion of students getting ready for business jobs. The training of special occu- 
pational value in these subjects should he carefully integrated with related 
activities in business subjects. Report and letter writing ivi ies, °5_ , 
ample, are stressed in a number of subjects. Uniform standards should he 
used. A number of similar concepts are stressed in mathematics and book- 
keeping courses. Again, uniform solutions to problems should be stressed. 

A good example of the type of coordination that should be achieved is pro- 
vided by the social studies, English, and business education departments of 
the Seattle City Schools. A handbook of uniform report writing standards 
has been developed by representatives of these departments. It serves as 
writing guide for all the students in the system. 

Provision for Cooperation with Business. Secondary schools have many 
demands placed on them. The need for general education: grows with new 
advances in science, urban development, and international trade. I naust ™ 
growth places a premium on occupational specialization. Colleges wan 
ter-prepared students. It is obvious that our secondary schools cannot fully 
serve aR these needs in the time available to them. As a result, business 
must lend a hand in preparing graduates for office and sales occupations. 
Training in specialized vocabularies, machines, and practices must be han- 
dled by business. Business must also provide opportunities for on-t e-jo 
training in order to stress the practical aspects of occupational education. 
Such training is especially needed in preparing graduates for selling occu- 
pations. . 

Personal-Use Competencies of Benefit to Everyone. A number of business 
subjects have such high importance in developing desirable personal-use 
competencies that they are taken by many students for this purpose not for 
their value in preparing them for an occupation. This is especial y 
typewriting. On a national scale, high school enrollments in typewriting are 
about three times higher than those in bookkeeping, which is m second place. 
As a result, a typewriting course emphasising personal-use aims is offered on 
a wide scale in junior and senior high schools. Composing at the machine 
and the preparation of personal papers are stressed In addition, however, 
the recommendation is made that basic skills be emphasized so that the stu- 
dents who later take advanced training for occupational reasons may do 



without repeating the beginning course. 

Other courses taken for their personal use are general business, bookkeep- 
ing and business law. These courses also provide non-technical background 
information for pupils preparing for business jobs. General business an 
business law can meet the needs of the two groups of students without much 
revision. Bookkeeping, however, needs considerable adjustment in order to 
serve the personal needs of students. A course for this purpose can be covered 
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in far less time than is normally needed to cover bookkeeping activities in 
business. 

Note-taking is another course of the personakuse type that is currently 
being offered in order to meet the needs of academic students for help in 
taking, organizing, and using notes in discussion and lecture-type courses. 
The course is one semester in length and is offered, as a rule, to nonbusiness 
students. 

Everyone must learn how to manage his own business affairs. The cur- 
riculum specialist must see to it that each student has the opportunity some- 
where in his school program to acquire the competencies he needs to do this. 

Competency in Consumer Economics. Consumer education cuts across the 
entire high school curriculum. In its broadest sense it emphasizes the making 
of prudent decisions. Since many of the important decisions that must be 
made by young people fall in the field of personal finance, that is, using 
credit, buying insurance, investing, budgeting, and buying and selling prac- 
tices; in general, it is obvious that business education has a unique mission to 
perform in this area. The curriculum specialist should see to it that, at the 
very least, education of this type is made available to all the students on an 
elective basis in the secondary school. Many educational leaders believe that 
this course should be included in the core program of all the students. Con- 
sidering the importance of the activities covered to personal and national wel- 
fare, one finds it difficult to disagree with this. A look at national enrollments 
by subjects reveals the fact, however, that this ideal is far from attaining 
realization. 

Development of Economic Understandings. Civic and educational leaders 
have for some time stressed the urgency of giving high school students an 
understanding and appreciation of our economic system. Results of tests 
given to high school students reveal an appalling lack of understanding of 
basic economic issues. Checks on enrollments indicate that only five per cent 
of high school graduates have had any formal preparation in economics. 
Even more alarming has been the discovery that only a small percentage of 
our teachers have had any training in this important discipline. Primarily 
as a result of these conditions, two national studies on economic education 
have been made. One was sponsored by the Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education, established jointly by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 
The requisites for economic literacy were derived from suggestions submitted 
by representatives of various economic groups as well as a study of economic 
terms used in magazines and newspapers. The findings of the Council ap- 
pear in two highly informative publications . 21 

The second of the studies, initiated by the National Task Force on Eco- 
nomic Education, was announced jointly by the American Economic Associa- 



« National Association of Secondary School Principals, Council for Advancement of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Key Understandings in Economics and Economics in the Press . Washington, D. 0.: the As- 
sociation, a Department of the National Education Association, 1956. 
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tion and the Committee for Economic Development. The published report 
of the Task Force emphasizes the point that “economic understanding is 
essential if we are to meet our responsibilities as citizens and as participants 
j in a basically private enterprise economy. Many of the most important issues 
in government policy are economic in nature, and we face economic problems 
at every turn in our day-to-day lives.” 22 The full report is of such impor- 
tance to business educators that all of them should become familiar with its 
i contents. It sets forth in detail the minimal understandings^ needed for ef- 
; fective citizenship. Further, it recommends that economic literacy be pro- 
moted in the following ways : 

1. Wherever feasible, pupils take a course in economics or its equivalent under 
some other title, and that in all schools of substantial size there be at least 
an elective senior course in economics; 

2. Economic understandings be developed in a number of related courses, such 

as history, geography, and business; . 

3. Business education curricula include a required course in economics; and 

4. Economic understandings be emphasized at other appropriate points, beginning 
in the lower grades. 23 

Business educators have a heavy responsibility for meeting the needs of 
our young people for economic education. In a recent report, Paul Lomax 
urged them to accept it. “The area of economics, he wrote, is the basic 
social study of business.” 24 He adds that an understanding of economic terms 
and concepts should be developed in all business subjects. He further added 
that business teachers should give curriculum leadership to the improvement 
of economic education in the total school program. ^ 



There follow a number of curricular programs in business taken from 
secondary schools in the United States. These programs are offered as sam- 
ples ; they are not necessarily typical. The programs are from schools classi- 
fied as small, medium, and large and are included with brief comments. 

Sample Program from Small Schools. The total enrollment in the small 
schools ranges from 1 to 299; approximately 33 per cent of all high school 
students in the United States are enrolled in schools of this size. Accord- 
ing to enrollment figures, 53.1 per cent of the public secondary schools fall 
into the small school category. 25 Of the schools in this category, approxi- 
mately 43.4 per cent offer a major in business education 20 The remaining 
schools offer business courses on an elective basis only. No major sequence 
in business is so designated. 



m Committee for Economic Development. Economic Education in the Schools. New York: the Com- 
mittee (711 Fifth Avenue), 1961). 1961. p. 7. 

m Lomaxf*Paul S. “Economic Education Is Your Responsibility.” The Journal ol Business Educa • 

l '°asFord Edmund A., and Walker, Virgil R. "Public Secondary Schools.” Statistics of Education in 
the United States, 1958-50. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
No 1 Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1961. pp. 7-14. 

■•Perry, R. S., and Wanous, S. J. “The Business Curriculum— What Is Its Future) The National 
Business Education Quarterly 27:41; May 1959. 
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The schools in this category that offer a major sequence usually offer only 
one because of the limited faculty, facilities, and students. The program that 
follows is from Kodiak High School, Kodiak, Alaska. It is a sample program 
in schools offering a single business major. 

General Graduation Requirements Business Course Requirements 

32SS ££?> Office Machine, 

£? "" BooMieepffig tSf ^ 

World! History Shorthand (2 yean) 

U. S. History Business Mathematics 

U. S. Government Business English 

General Mathematics fenerTBusiness 

Nineteen and one-half units are required for graduation. Seven and one- 
half of the total units required for graduation must be in business courses to 
constitute a major in the field. It is common for schools of this size to require 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand. Commonly, shorthand is offered 
for only one year. In addition, general business and business mathematics 
are frequently offered. Kodiak High School provides a wide selection of 
courses emphasizing training that is basic to many occupations. The school s 
administrators are to be commended for the emphasis on economic education. 

Sample Program from Medium Schools. The schools included in this group 
have enrollments ranging from 300 to 999. Thirty-five per cent of the schools 
in the United States fall into the medium school category. These schools en- 
roll approximately 43 per cent of the public secondary school population. 
Approximately 68 per cent of the schools in this category offer a major or 
majors in business. 28 The remaining schools offer business courses on an 
elective basis. Schools of this size often offer two or more major specializa- 
tions within the business department. The program that follows is from 
Crosby High School, Belfast, Maine. It is a sample program in those schools 

offering two majors. 

Secretarial Major 

Requirements 

General Business 
Business Arithmetic 
Typewriting (2 years) 

Stenography (2 years) 

Office Practice 
Transcription 
Bookkeeping (elective) 

Consumer Education 
(elective) 

Sixteen units are required for graduation at Crosby High School. 



General Graduation 
Requirements 

English (4 years) 

Physical Education (2 
years) 

Mathematics (1 year) 
Civics (1 year) 

U. S. History (1 year) 
Science (1 year) 

Health Education (1 year) 



Business Administration 

Requirements 

General Business 
Business Arithmetic 
Typewriting (2 years) 
Bookkeeping (1 year) 
Office Practice (elective) 
Consumer Education 
(elective) 



Eight 



Ibid. 
* Hid. 
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of the total units required for graduation must be in business to constitute a 

major in the field. . 

It is typical of schools offering two majors in business to offer one in the 

secretarial or stenographic area and the other in the general clerical area. 
Often the only difference between the two programs is the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of shorthand courses. It is common, too, to provide in the general 
clerical curricul um some training in office machines beyond that received m 

the office practice course. . . , 

Sample Program from Large Schools. This category includes schools wit 

an enrollment of 1000 or more students. Of all the public schools m the 
United States, 11.6 per cent are classified as large schools. Approximately 
24 per cent of all public secondary students are enrolled in these schools. 

I Approximately 80 per cent of these schools offer a major or several of them in 
! business education. 30 The remaining schools offer business subjects on an 
elective basis. It is not uncommon for schools of this size to offer four or 
more separate business majors or course sequences. These schools often place 
graduates in larger firms requiring a greater degree of specialization. The 
program at Edmunds Senior High School, Burlington, Vermont, that fol- 
lows is a sample program of schools offering four business majors. 

i 

General Graduation Requirements 
English (4 years) 

Mathematics (1 year) 

U. S. History (1 year) 
j Science (1 year) 

Social Studies (1 year) 

Secretarial Major Requirements 
Transcription Typewriting (2 years) 

Stenography (2 years) 

Economics 
Business Law 
Business Correspondence 
Office Practice 
Accounting (elective) 

Merchandising Major Requirements 
Business Typewriting (2 years) 

Consumer Economies or Economics and 
Business Law 

Salesmanship and Advertising 
Merchandising 
Accounting (elective) 

Elective Business Courses 
Business Mathematics 
General Business 
Bookkeeping 
Recordkeeping 
Personal Typewriting 



10th Grade Requirements in Business 

Economic Geography 
Introductory Typewriting 



Accounting Major Requirements 

Business Typewriting (2 years) 

Economics 

Business Law 

Business Correspondence 

Accounting 

Office Practice 

Bookkeeping 

Clerical Major Requirements 
Business Typewriting (2 years) 

Clerical Practice (2 years) 

Consumer Economics or Economics and 
Business Law 



* Ford and Walker, loc. clt . 
•o Perry and Wanou*, loc. cit . 
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Sixteen units are required for graduation at Edmunds Senior High School. 
Of this total, seven units are the minimum number required for a business 
major. Students with a wide variety of interests and abilities may be accom- 
modated in the school. All major sequences should develop employability m 
the graduates. 

Sample Combination Academic-Business Program. A number of secondary 
schools have developed combination programs which enable students to pre 
pare for college entrance, and at the same time acquire basic competencies 
needed for business employment. The program that follows is offered by the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 



College Preparatory-Business Major Graduation Requirements 
(B9-A12) (170 semester units in Senior High School) 



English (7 semesters) 

Social Studies (6 semesters) 

Science (4 semesters) 

Foreign Language (4 semesters) 

Algebra (2 semesters) 

Geometry (2 semesters) 

Foreign Language, Mathematics or Sci- 
ence (2 semesters) 

Guidance/Driver Education (1 semester) 
Fine Arts (1 semester) 

Physical Education/Health (8 semesters) 



Typewriting (1 semester in 
Senior High School) 
Bookkeeping (2 semesters) 
Business Machines (1 semester) 
Business Elective (1 semester) 

Electives (6 semesters) 



College Preparatory-Secretarial Major Graduation Requirements 
(B9-A12) (170 semester units in Senior High School) 



English (7 semesters) 

Social Studies (6 semesters) 

Science (4 semesters) 

Foreign Language (4 semesters) 

Algebra (2 semesters) 

Geometry (2 semesters) 

Foreign Language, Mathematics, 
or Science (2 semesters) 
Guidance/Driver Education (1 semester) 
Fine Arts (1 semester) 

Physical Education /Health (8 semesters) 



Typewriting (2 semesters) 
Shorthand (2 semesters) 

Office Practice (1 semester) 
Business Elective (1 semester) 

Electives (5 semesters) 



The combination major is a comparatively new development^ in our second- 
ary schools. The majority of schools which have thus far instituted this pro- 
gram have been in the medium and large categories. This is a curricular 
program which will, no doubt, be widely adopted in the future because it 
meets both the academic and employment needs of the students. 



CURRICULAR PROGRAMS 

A study conducted in 1958 reveals the fact that of the 289 schools covered, 
only about 68 per cent offer one or more major sequences in business; 32 
per cent do not. The schools of the latter type offer business courses on an 
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elective basis. No meaningful sequence of courses leading to employment 
preparation is required. In all cases, however, a core of general education 
subjects is required . 31 The major sequences offered in schools of the first type, 
with the percentage of schools offering them, are shown in« the following 
tabulation : 



Stenographic Curriculum. The preparation of students in this sequence 
must include typewriting, shorthand, transcription, office practice, bookkeep- 
ing, and economics. These are minimal requirements. Employment oppor- 
tunities in this field are high, but so are employment standards. English 
backgrounds must be strong. The curriculum specialist must provide ade- 
quate opportunity to develop the competencies that are needed to enter this 
occupational field. Remedial courses in English and mathematics should be 
provided for those who need this training to handle learning activities in 
shorthand and bookkeeping satisfactorily. 

General Clerical Curriculum. This is the most rapidly growing sequence 
in business. A number of subjects of questioned occupational worth are fre- 
quently included in it. It is evident that the general clerical curriculum^ is 
often used for the less able students in the school. The sequence should in- 
clude courses in general business, typewriting, bookkeeping, office practice, 
and economics. The standards established should be high and meaningful, 
and the period of training in these courses should be set to meet the needs of 
the students. This is the sensible answer to' the problem of handling slow 
learners, not the inclusion of thin courses. The curriculum specialist must 
keep in mind that routine jobs in offices requiring little or no preparation are 
fast disappearing. Only graduates with a respectable degree of ability in 
handling office responsibilities can obtain office employment. Courses that 
do not meet this requirement should be eliminated from the sequence. 

Bookkeeping Curriculum. The bookkeeping curriculum is rapidly dis- 
appearing from high school programs. This trend is puzzling in face of the 
fact that there are many opportunities for placement in this occupation. 
Moreover, curriculum planners should remember that the bookkeeping cur- 
riculum provides a strong background for young people who will eventually 
manage their own businesses or assume management responsibilities. Obvi- 
ously, there are many young people entering managerial positions without 
the benefit of a collegiate business education. 

A strong background in mathematics is needed for the bookkeeping se- 
quence. Curriculum planners must see to it that this background is pro- 
vided. In addition, the sequence should include two years of bookkeeping 
instruction, typewriting, economics, business law, and business organization. 



Bookkeeping 

Salesmanship 



Stenographic 



General Clerical 



84.7% 

75.2 
63.1 

29.3 
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Selling Curriculum. This curriculum has never been a very popular one in 
high schools, despite the great number of employment opportunities that are 
available in the selling field. This may he due to the fact that high school 
graduates know that they can gain employment in selling without pursuing 
the selling curriculum. Consideration should he given to combining into one ; 
course the important elements of the several selling and retailing courses nor- , 
mally offered in this program. To this course should he added one in on-the- 
job training in selling. These two courses need not constitute a major cur- * 
riculum ; instead, they should he offered on an elective basis to interested and . 
qualified pupils. | 

RECOMMENDED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM 1 

The foregoing discussion suggests the wisdom of taking a number of steps- , 
to improve education for business in America’s secondary schools. These steps 
are summarized in the recommendations that follow : 

1. Curriculum planners must see to it that many more young people have 
the opportunity to prepare for business occupations. Millions of them will 
be seeking employment, and there will be stiff competition for jobs. Busi- 
ness offers the best chance for those seeking work, but specialized as well as 
general education is needed. Good curriculum planning can provide both j 
types of education. 

2. Business needs highly motivated and talented young people. Curricu- , 

lum planners must make it possible for students of this caliber to pursue the j 
academic curricul um and at the same time prepare for office employment. 
Such programs as those adopted in Minneapolis, where gifted students take a 
one-year intensive course in shorthand; in Los Angeles, where the units re- ; 
quired for graduation have been increased and where gifted students may ; 
carry combination academic-business majors; or in Grossmont, California, ; 
where able students may skip intermediate courses in typewriting, should be 
investigated and adopted wherever feasible. t 

3. Curricul um planners must place major emphasis on learning activities 

that are common to a family of occupations. These should be strongly de- j 
veloped. Specialized training applying to a specific job should be handled j 
by business. j 

4. Curriculum planners should stress the value of learning activities in j 
such general education courses as English and mathematics to young people ; 
preparing for business occupations. These subject areas should be held re- * 
sponsible for developing the competencies needed. If courses in business j 
mathematics and business English are offered, they should be offered to stu- | 
dents on the basis of demonstrated ability in English and mathematics, not 
as a substitute for them. 

5. Curriculum planners should also recognize the general education value 
of such courses as general business and business law and open them, on an 
elective basis, to all students in the school. 
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6. All business courses should stress the learning activities included in 
them that are related to the management of one’s financial affairs and an 
understanding of our economic system. In addition, wherever feasible, sep- 
arate courses in these subjects should be offered to all the students in the 
schools, preferably on a required basis. 

7. All business courses set up for low-level ability students primarily to 
keep them busy should be eliminated from the curriculum. Suspect courses 

! falling into this category are general business courses emphasizing penman- 
j ship and remedial reading, proliferated office machines courses, typewriting 
i courses beyond the fourth semester, and work-experience courses involving 
i errand running for academic credit. 

i 8. The general clerical curriculum, like other programs in business, should 
have for its chief aim the development of marketable office skills. This cur- 
riculum should not be used as a dumping ground for low-ability pupils. 

9. The several courses offered in business should be grouped around mean- 
ingful sequences. One or more of the following sequences should be offered, 
depending upon employment opportunities and the size of the school: steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping, and general clerical. The practice of allowing students 
to elect occupational courses, without regard to their placement in a body of 
well-organized activities should be discontinued. 

10. In view of the growing importance of automation in data processing, 
consideration should be given to including introductory learning activities 
in this field in such courses as office practice and bookkeeping. These aetivi- 

| ties should acquaint the students with processes and terms, ’not with the 
machinery of automation. 
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The Principal Administers the Business Department 

Fred S. Cook and Eleanor Maliche 

Today’s school principal has tasks of administration and supervision that 
are dynamic and challenging. Currently, he is enmeshed in a complex of 
changing administrative philosophy which is affecting his day-to-day duties 
and responsibilities. His role in regard to the business department becomes 
increasingly demanding with the advance of modern technology. In view of 
an emerging science of principalship, this discussion will include both what 
is and what ought to be the principal’s relationship to a specific department 
in his school. 

ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 

— -Both-within-a-par-tieular~school-and-betw.een_schopJsJn_the_sys^ the_ 

principal has major responsibilities. Theoretically, he is a leader wi™ 11 * ls 
school. He is also the liaison officer between the community and the school, 
lie is answerable to the Board of Education through his superior m t e 
superintendent’s office, and he must support, and act within lie eon ex ° , 
the policies of the Board. Although he may have an autonomous role within 
the local school, he is somewhat restricted in his actions by the limitations 
of authority placed upon him, by his philosophy of education, by his per- 
sonality, by his competency, and by his training. 

Functions of the Principalship. In this chapter, the principal’s functions 
; have been classified into four major areas. This classification is arbitrary; 

! it should be remembered that there is an overlapping of duties and responsi- 
bilities among these functions. These functions and their interrelationships 
are illustrated in the chart. For the sake of organization of ideas, we will 
discuss each of the four functions as discrete entities. 

The framework of the position of 
the principal imposes numerous 
functions upon him. Those func- 
tions that are of major concern to 
us are. 

T. Curriculum 

II. Personnel (staff and students) 

III. Facilities and finance 

IV. Community 

What the principal does in con- 
nection with these major functions 
will depend chiefly upon his per- 
ception of his job and upon his 
skills in administration. 
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His personal values will stamp a characteristic style upon his behavior. As 
he adjusts to a particular job pattern, he will shape the pattern to his 
image. His particular administrative skills can he categorized tri-dimen- 
sionally : 1 

1. Technical Skills. The principal must have a working knowledge of cer- 
tain technical areas, such as budgeting, curriculum design, personnel, and 
facilities. 

2. Human Skills. The principal must know how to direct and work co- 
operatively with persons both within and outside the school. He must 
demonstrate his knowledge of and skill in human relations in working with 
the staff, the pupils, the parents, and his many “communities.” 

3. Conceptual Skills. The principal must be able to perceive his school not 

only“in~smairunits“(Tinglish^^'^twe'nt~businessprecordsp'etcr)“but _ 'as^u.- 

totality. 

The principal is not an island unto himself. If he were, his leadership 
position in the modern high school would be an overwhelmingly impossible 
one. However, not only does he need the assistance of his staff and of the 
pupils, but also it is up to him to involve them in the functioning. He must 
delegate responsibilities and authority. For example, many of the responsi- 
bilities listed here can and should be delegated to the head of the business 
department, who, in turn should delegate some duties to the teachers. 

Through delegation of duties the principal does not shirk his responsibili- 
. ities ; he provides means for accomplishing them. He is ultimately account- 
able for the achievement of the educational aims of the entire school. 

I. CURRICULUM 

The educational program provided in the school must be the principal’s 
primary responsibility. He should be aware of what the total local community 
wants in its educational program. Not only must needs of pupils and the local 
community be met as fully as possible, but also the school’s curricula must 
be in line with overall instructional policies established by the superintend- 
ent’s office and the Board of Education. Limitations imposed by personnel, 
finance, and facilities must be considered. The principal must provide ave- 
nues for (1) the efficient functioning of the existing curricula, (2) contin- 
uing evaluation of all courses and programs, (3) revising and adding to 
educational offering based upon research and new developments in society, 
and (4) experimenting in curricular patterns and teaching techniques. 
Let’s examine the principal’s responsibilities for these four curricular func- 
tions in the business department. 

Efficient Functioning of the Existing Curricula. The principal must or- 
ganize and coordinate all resources and personnel of the school into a unified 
effort focused on its instructional program. Specifically, in the business 
department the principal shall provide for : 

iKatz, Robert L. “Skills of an Effective Administrator,” Harvard Business Review 33:33*42; Jan.- 
Fob. 1955. 
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1. A sufficient number of classes in each subject. 

2. Sequences of courses so that students may pursue studies without 
interruption. 

3. Scheduling of classes throughout the day so that students may con- 
veniently elect courses. 

4. The best possible learning groups by assigning students appropriately 
among classes. 

5. Assigning teachers to teach courses in which they have the greatest 
interest and knowledge. 

6. Full utilization of available facilities and services. 

7. Teacher time for curricular “extras'' such as field trips, club spon- 
sorship, and co-op supervision. 

-8; — Flexibility — in— scheduling— to— pro vide—max'i mum-- opportunity for indi- 
vidual student's progress. 

9. Maintaining of communication with the central instructional staff, 
other schools in the system, and the colleges and universities which 
the local school services. Although - the business program should be 
coordinated with these units, the identity of the local school unit 
should maintained. 

10. Close relationship with businesses in the community in order to aid 
in curriculum design and to provide cooperative work opportunities 
which will contribute to progressive vocational education of students. 

11. The knowledge and the utilization of governmental and private re- 
sources for financial assistance in business programs. 

12. The coordination of business course content with other courses of study. 

13. The guidance of counselors and teachers outside the business depart- 
ment in order to inform them of youth's needs for knowledge of busi- 
ness principles and practices. 

In exercising the preceding responsibilities, the principal must consider 
the entire school program. He is responsible for viewing business education 
*as a part of the whole so that the meshing of the entire educational offerings 
will maximize the benefits to each individual student. 

Curriculum- Evaluation. The day-to-day operation of a school program 
carries another major responsibility — the responsibility to recognize and pre- 
pare for constant change. In this age of dynamic discovery, change, and 
application of technological improvements, an instructional program cannot 
remain static and be up to date. No course can be planned which will 
never require revision. The principal must meet the challenge of change 
by establishing procedures to keep himself informed of developments in every 
instructional area — developments that can be used to improve his school's 
program. 

Changes in the business area have been especially dramatic within the past 
decade and changes will continue. How can the principal be sure that the 
business program in his school is incorporating and anticipating these dras- 
tic changes ? 
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1. The principal must provide facilities for determining how well the 
present program fulfills the needs of students in their roles as citizens 
and wage earners. 

2. He should arrange for the gathering of information through surveys, 
consultants, community business advisory committees, and the like. 

3. The principal must urge his business teachers to keep him apprised 
of research findings that have implications for the department’s pro- 
gram. 

4. The principal should welcome — indeed, invite — state business educa- 
tion supervisors to examine and comment upon the business program. 

5. He should also invite persons from the universities who are recognized 
business education leaders to inform him of the latest thinking in the 

field. ' ~ 7. ~ 

6. The principal should obtain a course description of each business subject 
offered, which would include: (a) overall purpose; (b) specific goals; 
(c) content; (d) standards, both internal (school) and external (busi- 
ness), if different; (e) teaching procedures; (f) inter-relationships 
with other subjects in the department and in the school ; and (g) com- 
parison of item (a-f) with the most recent thinking in the subject 

area. 

Evaluation of the business program requires a continuing effort. It is not 
something that can be done once every three or five or ten years. Events are 
happening much too fast today. Business education cannot afford to bo 
lagging in its curricular revisions. 

By effective utilization of the preceding resources, a principal can be cog- 
nizant of the impact of the business (and other) curriculum on the needs 
of individuals as well as on the community. 

Curricular Adaptation. Through the constant evaluation of the business 
program, the principal will probably see emerging patterns that should be 
considered for improvement in the business program. He should : 

1. Provide for the dissemination of ail evaluation reports to the teachers 
in the business department ; 

2. Make available the time, materials, and resources for the department 
to seriously consider revisions ; 

3. Oversee all curricular changes to be sure that they meet educational 
needs of the local school in its community; and 

4. See that course descriptions are rewritten and coordinated with the 
total school program before revisions are approved. 

The principal should encourage and support tangible (release time, etc.) 
experimental programs involving new materials, tools, techniques. For exam- 
ple, the principal should consider the following experimentation, at least for 
the business department: 
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Programmed learning and ungraded subject offerings permit students 
to move as slowly as they need to, or as fast as they can n the skil 
subjects especially, students develop at tlieir own rates and perhaps 
should not be held to, or held back because of, traditional course goals 

T^^whfn^tilizing the best talents of each teacher, could enrich 
course offerings. 



II. PERSONNEL 

Without a well-qualified staff and a disciplined student body, th e best 
planned program will not be implemented adequately. The principal must 
assume the°re^ponsibilities of (1) selecting well-trained teachers (2) pro- 
vtorn* in-service training for his staff, (3) providing a good working p ■ 
Sn^nvironment, and (4) w^ing Toward' a good~^ 

Selecting Business Teachers. The principal’s curriculum evaluation pro- 
cedures for the business department should keep him apprised of its needs 
courses equipment, personnel. Working cooperatively with the department 
he should know the special knowledges and talents of each teacher a 
what type of new person to secure to complement those already on 3 • 

1. The principal should be informed as soon as possible when there must be 

2 I^Sec^in^^nX^taff member, the principal must consider not only 
the needs of the business department but the overall needs oftheschoob 

3 The principal must evaluate a modern business teacher candidate on 
ottr ”a in addition to the traditional transcript and application 
form. These criteria would include consideration of the following ques- 

a 0 Does the candidate have knowledges and skill other than those indi- 
cated on the transcript, e.g., data processing knowledges which he 
has learned on his own initiative or through work experience 
b. Does the candidate, in his approach to business educa J^ ^ P ^ ear th ° 
be rigid, flexible, or amenable to change? The candidate for the 
modern school must be able to adjust to and to incorporate into his 
teachings new developments in business applicable to bis courses 
c Does the candidate’s work experience qualify him for teaching bus 
ness subjects? Is it comparatively recent experience? 
d Can the candidate contribute to the general, education of his stu- 
dents? If the candidate defines his responsibility very narrow y in 
the teaching of business subjects, he probably will not add muc 

e desire for professional ? owth as 

evidenced through his active ^anticipation in profess.onal groups, 

his reading, his self-educational efforts? 

Providina In-Service Training. Business itself, as well as other profes- 
sio!"ps hXn ahead of the teaching profession in supporting edu- 
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cational efforts of its employees. Each year time and money measured in bil- 
lions of dollars are spent for such purposes in industry. 

The schools, in comparison, spent little, if anything, on the in-service train- 
ing of their staffs. Gradually, schools are realizing their short-sightedness, 
and here and there are increasing evidences of efforts to correct this situation. 

1. The principal must provide new members of UllC business department 
staff a complete orientation to 

(a) policies and goals of the entire system, their school, and of their 
department ; 

(b) organizational administrative practices and procedures ; 

(c) the school’s curricular offerings and the relationship of these to the 

business program, and • f 

(cJ')“a - thorp.ugir grolmding^iT^flre - obj'eetivespstandardspand“interrela-~ 

tionships of all the business courses. 

2. The principal must provide his new teachers supervision during their 
first year of teaching— personally and through the business education 
department chairman. The new teacher should be encouraged to seek 
assistance whenever he feels the need of it ; and this assistance should be 
given to help, not to criticize or to doubt, the capabilities of the new 
teacher. 

3. The principal must create an atmosphere for professional growth 
among his staff through provisions for 

(a) staff meetings at which educational problems are discussed (meet- 
ings should not be called for merely disseminating bits of informa- 
tion or procedures which can be duplicated and passed out) ; and 

(b) participation in professional organizations (funds and time for 
such activity should be made available — if necessary, such funds 
should be secured through a P.T.A. or some other group). 

4. The principal should require the business teachers to have continued 
contacts with business and with research — oriented by university pro- 
fessors for keeping up to date on latest developments in both business 
and teaching. 

Providing a Professional Camaraderie. Maintaining the morale of his staff 
is the chief administrator’s responsibility in any organization. In a school 
high morale is imperative, for studies have shown a high correlation be-; 
tween student achievement and teacher morale. The business department 
should expect the following in this regard : • 

1. The principal must give equal consideration to each department in his 
school, not only to those in which he has the highest personal interest. 
The principal must learn to listen and to evaluate and act upon each 
case on its own merits. 

2. Communication between the principal and members of the business 
department must be developed : 
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(a) The principal should communicate all items of information that 
are pertinent to the operation of the school or of the department. 

(b) The principal should respond quickly to staff requests. 

(c) In. communicating his decisions regarding individual or group 
problems, the principal should explain the basis for them and he 
should not hesitate to change any decision if change is warranted. 

3. The principal should not delegate decisions to the city supervisors of 
business education that he himself should make. 

4 The principal who is a capable administrator knows that policies and 
rules are guide lines only for action. He interprets them in light of 
tlreTaetors'imeach'situation; - ; — 

5. The principal must respect the individuality of each of his start 

members. 

6. The principal involves staff in decision-making regarding tlieir spe- 
cialties and other matters of concern to them. 

7. He should be cautious about basing action decisions upon his “feel- 
ings” regarding a situation rather than on the facts. 

8. He must treat faculty members as professionals so long as they remain 
on the staff and act accordingly. 

9. In selecting a department chairman, he should consider not only the 
person’s knowledge of the business area but also potential or dem- 
onstrated leadership qualities in getting the teachers to work coopera- 
tively toward the continuous improvement of the program. 

10. The teachers should be able to expect that the principal will back them 
up in teacher-student-parent relationships. 

11. Since the principal is responsible for maintenance of good discipline 
in the school, he should provide counseling and assistance for teachers 
who have difficulties with pupils. 

Student Relationships to the Business Department. Schools exist for the 
benefits of youth. Youth’s educational needs and interests should be met by 
the school whenever feasible. Every effort must be continually made to serve 
each individual student and his unique talents. Specifically, in so tar as the 
business department is concerned : 

1. The principal should inform all students in the school of what the busi- 
ness department has to offer and of what benefit the courses might be 

to them. . . 

2. He should encourage high achievement students to enroll in business 

courses if their interests -run to business. 

3. The principal should treat each student as an individual, not a number 

or an iq score. 

4. Students should feel ‘free to talk to the principal and not fear him. 

5. The principal should not assign (“dump”) students of low achieve- 
ment to the business department. 
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6. If the principal has a problem of many low achievers, he must help the 
business department (as well as others) to develop courses that would 
be appropriate for them. 

7. He should make certain that all students are provided adequate coun- 
seling regarding business courses and job requirements. 

8. The principal should arrange meetings between the business teachers 
and counselors and teachers of other subjects so that efforts may be 
coordinated. 

0. The principal should insist on maintaining student records which in- 
clude not only grades but special student accomplishments, attendance 
reports, anecdotal records, and the like. He should make these records 
available to the teachers. 

Ill, FACILITIES AND FINANCE 

Aside from the educational and human side of his job, the principal is re- 
sponsible for the school as a functioning enterprise. He must clearly delin- 
eate responsibility and authority, and he must make the organizational pro- 
cedures known to every person who works in the school. 

Each school has its unique educational goals. To achieve these goals, the 
school must be effectively organized. Today education is “big business”; 
schools service more children and adults than ever before in our history. As 
in business, schools must constantly research and develop the new and chang- 
ing knowledge and advanced technology. And the school administrators aie 
discovering that the professionals in education, just as the professionals in 
business, expect to be members of decision-making teams rather than mere 
day-laborers in the school system. The management of a school, therefore, 
must employ a sophisticated knowledgeable approach with its professional 
personnel. No longer will an autocratic, or “play-it-by-ear” type of admin- 
istrative behavior suffice. 

What is the responsibility of the principal to the business department in 
regard to the overall administrative function of the school 1 

1. The principal must outline in writing the long- and short-term objec- 
tives of the school. 

2. These objectives must be interpreted specifically for the business de- 
partment to determine its role toward the accomplishment of the 
goals. 

3. Duties, responsibilities, and authority must be clearly defined for each 
position in the department. 

4. Clear lines of communication must be established. The principal 
should expect an annual report from each of the business teachers, 
stating their professional activities, accomplishments, and recommen- 
dations. 

5. A chairman with responsibility for administrative details, as well as 
curriculum development, should be appointed. 
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6. Requests for supplies, equipment, books, student or stenographic as- 
sistance, travel for professional business, professional memberships 
must be thoughtfully studied and acted upon in light of modern ad- 
ministrative practice. Recommendations for additional monies should 
be made to the superintendent’s office for inclusion in the following 
year’s budget for such matters. 

7. Space, storage facilities, and maintenance services must he provided 
for efficient functioning of the department. 

8. Scheduling of classes and courses should be a joint responsibility of 
the teachers in the department and the principal. 

9. The principal maintains inventory records of all business department 

— --property; 

10. The principal must be aware of outside funds available, such as pro- 
vided through the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

11. He should know of outside agencies which are willing to volunteer 
services and time to the school. 

j 12. The principal provides avenues for cooperation with subject super- 
; visors from the superintendent’s office. 

As the school’s executive officer, he is in a position to see the whole picture ; 
and he can best see how the business department can be coordinated with 
the rest of the school. Most of the preceding responsibilities, 'of course, would 
be delegated to the departmental chairman who would report to the principal. 

IV. COMMUNITY 

The principal is the connecting link between the school and the community. 
He must get to know the Community and bring the school’s message to the 
community. Broad acquaintance of community needs is of particular value 
to the business department: 

1. The principal should know his district from the standpoint of its social, 
economic, and power structures. 

2. The principal should participate in local activities and make himself 
known to local groups. 

3. He should involve the teachers and other personnel in community 
projects. 

4. He must be aware of and explore various community resources that 
have educational value and he should encourage teachers to use the 
community as an extension of their classrooms. 

5. He should involve the community in school affairs by arranging open 
houses, curriculum study committees, special events committees, teach- 
er-parent conferences and organizations. 

6. Through speaking engagements, informal meetings, and newsletters or 
school paper, the principal should keep the community informed of 
what the school is accomplishing and how the school is meeting com- 
munity needs. 
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7 The principal must be aware that the community his school serves is 
larger than the immediate locality in which it is physically placed. In 
this respect, many times his thinking must be a few steps ahead of the 

immediate locale. .. „ 

8. The principal must maintain good relationships with the community so 
that other school personnel may be cordially received in local business^ 

9. He should encourage the formation of advisory committees made up ot 

interested business people and placement personnel. . 

The principal of today's high school has indeed a most complex job. 
Though it would probably be agreed that his most important single responsi- 
bility is the educational growth of boys and girls who attend his school, his 
-job encompasses several corollary functions. He is responsible for the cur- 
ricula," personnel (staff and students), facilities and finance, and -ommunity- 
school relationships. By working closely with representatives °f the sta , 
students, and persons in the community, he develops a team that helps 
to direct the purposes of the school and to achieve its goals Each member 
of the team, of course, has clearly defined responsibilities with corresponding 
authority and understands lines of communication. _ How successfully the 
team will operate depends upon the principal's leadership qualities. 
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Profile of the Successful Department Head* 

I. David Satlow 

The accompanying series of specifications is offered in an attempt to 
describe the ideal department head, the one with whom teachers enjoy 
; serving and under whose direction business education flourishes. The list- 
i ing is lengthy because the facets of the job are many. Even though 85 
distinct items appear in this profile, it can hardly lay claim to exhaustive- 
ness. Nevertheless, the specifications enumerated do offer food for thought 
for the new supervisor who is imbued with a desire for professional growth 
i and for the fullest development as an inspiration to his teachers and as a 
' guide"td'tHeif efforts. "" """ ~ " 

The successful supervisor views business education in its broad perspective. 
As a result, his working philosophy of business education is related to the 
overall philosophy of secondary education. 

He understands the philosophy of the school in which he is serving and 
operates within its framework. 

He thoroughly familiar with the community in which the school is 
located, keenly interested in the trends of the school’s population and ap- 
preciative of the problems resulting therefrom. 

He is an active member of his school’s cabinet, participating in the formu- 
lation of- school policies and in the continuous evaluation of the school 
curriculum. 

j He cooperates with the school administration in the implementation of 
I decisions reached at the cabinet meetings. 

| He enjoys successful communication with the school administration, his 
! opinions being sought regularly on various administrative matters. 

He serves in an advisory capacity on business procedures connected with 
the conduct of the school and makes recommendations for increased efficiency 
without offending anyone. 

He is aware of the objectives of the other instructional departments and 
is ever alert to learn what they are doing to implement these objectives in 
■ the light of current demands. 

He serves as a liaison between the administration and the department, 
interpreting the school’s goals to the department and representing the de- 
partment’s point of view to the administration. 

He joins other department heads in a co-operative solution of common 
: problems, being ready at all times to accept an appropriate share of the 
total problem load. 

His department is represented in the various phases of the school organi- 
zation, as, for example, the guidance office, the program committee and 
extra-curricular activities. 



^“Reprinted with permission from Business Education World , April 1963. Covpriglit 1963, Mc-Graw» 
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administration and supervision in business education. 

As a result of sound public relations, his department obtains equitable 
budgetary allotments for teaching positions, equipment, textbooks 

^Thelmsiness curriculum at his school is adapted to the needs of the 

l 0 ' His'Xprrtment has a syllabus that is uniform for the district and meets 
the state requirements. These syllabi are kept up to date as a result of 

periodic surveys in the community and are adapted to local needs. 

He selects his teachers on the basis of background and potential. H 
makes every effort to have them oriented properly to the department and 
to facilitate their identification with the lifeof the school. . ,. . . 

- _He--co-operates with the school’s guidance counselors m the establish ment^ 
of appropriate criteria for the selection of students fbFthe business courseST" 
He is instrumental in having special classes organized to meet « ie prying 
abilities within the student body and sees that these offerings are prope y 

PU He sponsors significant extra-curricular activities^ whose impact is felt 

throughout the school. A . 

He is instrumental in establishing the schools’ placement bureau and m 
maintaining it on a high level of usefulness to the students and the business 

C ° Through democratic procedures, he has his teachers share in the formula- 
tion of department policy. , . 

He has realistic standards and zealously strives to maintain them. 

He helps to create a wholesome environment for teaching and learning 

throughout the department. < * , ,. 

His knowledge of textbooks, equipment, instructional materials and audi - 
visual aids is up to date and is reflected in the various learning aids that he 
places at the disposal of his teachers. 

He encourages his teachers to experiment with new courses and new teach- 
ing sequences and to develop new instructional materials and ^evaluating 
instruments. He facilitates their efforts by sitting down with them at dif- 
ferent stages in their planning and by placing a duplicating machine at 

th He Fosters- co-operative planning and pooling of instructional devices and 

materials among department members. 

He strives for uniform treatment on the part of all teachers of those 
items in which varying approaches will harm school work m later terms 
In his programming of classes, he makes it possible for students to benefit 

from the teacher’s background of experience. 

He builds up teacher programs on the basis of equity, ever av ° ldl *g ® 
charge of favoritism in the matter of subjects, sessions or rooms. He assigns 
each teacher to a varied program, one that balances the more d^rabl and 
the less desirable departmental offerings and that avoids boredom and fatigue. 
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He practices rotation of committee assignments and departmental tasks. 
He affords all teachers the opportunity to teach all of the subjects and 
grades offered by the department and to share in both the desirable and 
undesirable departmental chores. 

One difficult class is his regularly. As a result, he has first-hand knowl- 
edge of the problems that confront teachers of such classes. 

He encourages experimentation. He never loses sight of educational goals. 
He. is ready to abandon an experiment when it appears to he of questionable 

educational value. # . . 

He holds his departmental conferences at set times, ever avoiding last- 
minute calls. He plans them along lines that will maintain staff interest, 
keeps them brief and conducts them expeditiously. 

He gives teachers the opportunity to have a voice in the formulation of 
conference agenda. He sees to it that all points of view are expressed before 
any decision is arrived at by the' group and withholds his own point of 
view until all the others have had the opportunity to present theirs. 

He sets aside a portion of each conference for the discussion of classroom 
problems and an exchange of teaching material and devices. 

He accepts decisions made at the departmental conferences as mandates 

for his supervisory efforts. 

He makes sure that all the objectives of business education are aimed at 
the ins tructional program and that no single objective is unduly over- 
emphasized or. underemphasized. 

Through classroom visits, he is aware fc of how the syllabi are working 
out in practice and is attuned to the problems that result from the imple- 
mentation of the syllabi. 

He assists teachers with lesson planning according to their needs, providing 
them with sample plans. He helps them distinguish the essential from the 
nonessential, but scrupulously avoids mandating any set form or pattern. 

He plans his visiting schedule in accordance with, teacher needs and pur- 
sues a policy of gradualism in his classroom visits, looking for one thing 
at a time in the teachers’ cumulative growth in teaching skill. 

He holds personal conferences with teachers within a reasonable time 
after class visits, at which time questions of lesson unity, mutual . interaction 
■ and economy of time and effort are analyzed objectively and discussed in- 
telligently. 4 , 

He gauges teachers on the basis of what they are potentially capable or 

doing, not on the basis of what their colleagues are doing. . 

He encourages intervisitation among the teachers and invites some of them 
to give demonstration lessons at the departmental conferences. 

Under his leadership, his department has developed a complete program 
for the evaluation of learning in which standards are reliable, objective and 

realistic. 

His office and storerooms are models of efficient business management. 
His office is clean and his desk is orderly. His files are up to date, so that all 
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materials can be located at a moment’s notice; they are cleared of deadwood 
periodically, thus avoiding clutter. 

He has an effective system of internal control for equipment, textbooks 
and supplies, which provides him with instant information concerning the 
location of any item and his purchasing needs. He orders frugally, so that 
his budgetary requests are honored regularly. 

He plans his day’s activities carefully, so that his time is utilized most 
efficiently. By referring to a log, which he keeps, he can prepare himself 
for chores of a recurring nature. 

He anticipates departmental needs, and, as a consequence, he has all mate- 
rials in readiness for critical times and all reports submitted when due. 
He thus spares himself much of the tension that accompanies the meeting 
of deadlines. 

He saves time for creative supervision by routinizing clerical procedures. 
He has mastered the art of cutting corners and eliminating red tape. He 
makes effective use of student secretaries. By orienting his secretarial staff, 
he provides them with valuable office 'experience and avoids being deluged 
with paper work. 

Lines of communication with his staff are kept open. He does not over- 
whelm them with a barrage of notices. Whatever notices he does issue are 
clear and terse. . 

He serves as an effective clearinghouse for materials and ideas among 
department members. 

He is approachable. His office is open at all times to students, teachers 
and parents. He is never too busy to listen to students’ or teachers’ problems. 

He is considerate of his teachers. He does not burden them with . any 
chores that can^be done by his student secretaries, nor does he ask them for 
any data that is on file in the department office or in the school’s central office. 

He respects the personal feelings of his teachers. He avoids embarrassing 
any teacher in the presence of a colleague or student. 

He takes a personal interest in the teachers and their problems, en- 
couraging them to turn to him without any fear of jeopardizing their status. 

He assists any department member who is in difficulty. As a result, he 
has the unswerving loyalty of his staff. 

He aids in the personality’ growth of his teachers by recognizing indi- 
vidual differences among them, encouraging them to express themselves and 
eliciting from them rather than dictating to them. 

He stimulates professional growth on the part of his staff members by 
opening new horizons for them, having them join professional associations, 
providing them with occasional reading matter, helping them select courses, 
encouraging them to write for publication and inspiring them to strive for 
professional advancement. 

He applies the principles of sound mental hygiene in his dealings with 
staff members, by accentuating the positive, commending for good work, 
recognizing improvement and praising rather than condemning. 
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He maintains a proper esprit de * orps within the department and sees to 

it that harmony prevails among department members. 

He follows educational trends in general* and current business education 

developments -in particular. ^ 

He is aware of curricular trends at the feeder schools and of experime - 
tation with content and teaching methodology in the business education de- 
partments of other schools. . 

Through active contact with the business -community, he keeps up with 

current developments in business. ^ 

He maintains professional alertness through reading and occasional 

^maintains a professional library, subscribes to ; various bmiues, and 
business education magazines and makes these available to staff members. 

He is active in professional associations, serving on committees and parti- 
cipating in convention programs. , . . . • 

He cooperates with-state and local educational authorities m various curri- 
cular projects and in evaluation programs. 4 

He engages in research and directs the efforts of others in research. 

He arranges exchanges of materials with other schools. 

He issues supervisory bulletins that are well organized and that 

the benefit of his experience, reading and thought. « 

He co-operates with teacher-education institutions m the guidance of student 

teachers * • 

' He distinguishes between ends and means, taekling symptoms on an im- 
mediate basis while seeking to eliminate causes on a long-term basis. 

He does not pass judgment prematurely. He is deliberate, marshaling 
all pertinent facts before arriving at a decision. When he takes a stand, he 

does so on philosophical grounds, not on a personal basis. 

He maintains equanimity and puts people at their ease. As a result, he 
is entrusted with the confidence of teachers, students and-<parents. 

He is courteous to all with whom he comes into contact and, as a result, 

secures their co-operation in many ways. 

He is pleasant and cheerful at all times.. 

He welcomes suggestions and accepts criticism graciously. . .... , . 

He knows what he wants and is resolute though patient m attaining his 

S °He strives for perfection, hut is ever mindful of the fact that he is dealing 

with human beings and their feelings. , . 

He has faith and confidence in his teachers. He recommends department 
members for administrative assignments that will widen their horizons an 
enable the school to capitalize on their special abilities. 

He is enthusiastic about his work. ... o . 

The impact of his department and the influence of his personality are 
felt throughout the school. 
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CHAPTER 17 

Improving the "leocher’s Handling of Classroom Routines 

!. David Satlow 

Educators place great stress on proper lesson planning on the part of the 
teacher. The teacher’s planning of the lesson prior to meeting the class can 
he compared to the architect’s drafting of a blueprint before construction 
activities; are undertaken or to the shopper’s preparation of a shopping list 
before making the rounds of the various stores. 

Lesson plans delimit the day’s activities. By means-'of various memos 
written in professional jargon, lesson plans serve as guides for classroom 
tours into unexplored realms of the subject. We justify the planning on the 
t ground that in the race against time and in-the confrontation of 25 to 
students in any one class period, class activity, that is left to chance will be- 
come desultory activity, with the result that digressions will continuously 
prevent the students from pursuing -a direct path toward growth in the sub- 
ject area’s knowledges and skills. 

Textbooks in teaching methodology devote much space to discussions of 
lesson planning and provide the reader with “specimen” plans. Instructors 
in any methods course devote much class time to a consideration of esson 
planning and provide their students with what they consider “ideal” tesson 
‘ plans. Then, they require the students to prepare lesson plans for criticism 
and invariably include on the final examination of the course a question re- 
quiring the writing of a lesson plan. 

When the student completes the methods courses and begins to teach, he is 
sometimes given guidance by the department head in the preparation of les- 
son plans and is often furnished “model” lesson plans. In addition, an ex- 
perienced colleague should be asked to serve as “big brother” to the new 
teacher and provide further assistance with lesson planning. 

Yet, with all this extensive pre-service and in-service guidance in lesson 
planning, it is found that many classrpom performances by teachers— experi- 
enced as well as inexperienced— leave much to be desired. In many cases, an 
inspection of the lesson plans indicates that the teachers have a wholesome 
appreciation of the need for good plans and that they have evidently em- 
ployed a systematic approach in their planning. As a matter of fact, tne 
plans prepared by these teachers look fine on paper; they contain all the 
essentials of a good plan, they provide for optimum progress and they are 
neither too long nor too short; yet, they are not productive of ttie^^dgmed 

results* 

Evidently the planning of a lesson is one thing; the carrying out of a lesson 
as planned is another. Many teachers have mastered the art of writing per- 
fect plans, blueprints for the realization of the many noble objectives of busi- 
ness education, by describing meaningful activities for both teacher and stu- 
dents; yet, their plans fail to materialize in the classroom. 
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What seems to be the cause of the failure to translate the plans into action? ! 
The answer lies nothin one cause, but in many. Yet common -to so many 
teachers, even to those of experience who are not successful in following t 
through on their splendid lesson plans, is the loss of time on classroom rou- 
tines instead of an economy of time through a routinizing of classroom proce- 
dures. This is an area in which the supervisor can render assistance to his 
teachers. If the supervisor can help eliminate, these weaknesses before they 
establish themselves firmly as work-habits, his contributions to the teacher’s 
growth in service will be most significant. 

Many weaknesses that are related to matters of a routine nature seem to ■. 
pervade the teaching atmosphere of some classrooms. While any one weakness j 
is insignificant, a preponderance of these impedes instructional progress to j 
the point that anywhere between five and ten minutes of the class period are > 
lost daily. In terms of per cent, the loss of five to ten minutes out of every * 
forty means a daily loss in efficiency between 12 and 25 per cent — the differ- 
ence between completing a lesson and leaving it suspended in mid-air. 

Since classroom routines are so vast, it would be helpful to arrange them 
in terms of groupi ngs, e ach group dealing with one part of the teacher- 
student-classroom relationship. For convenience, 11 categories of classroom ; 
routines that invite the supervisor’s attention as sources of waste of time and J 
energy in the classroom are listed: (a) routines having to do with the physi- 
cal condition of the room, (b) routines relating to the seating of students, 

. (c) administrative work in the classroom, (d) chalkboard activities, (e) 
beginning of the period, (f) handling of the assignment, (g) handling of 
instructional materials, (h) attention to written work, (i) routines of the 
lesson proper, (j) evaluation routines, and (k) end-of-lesson routines. 

In connection with each of the categories, the questions that follow are in- 
dicative of items that a supervisor might look for in his visit to the teacher’s [ 

class. i 

* | 

Physical Condition of Boom 

1. Were ventilation and lighting attended to at the beginning of the period? 

2. Was the cleanliness of the floor checked before the lesson began? 

\ ; 

3. Were desks of teacher and students cleared of materials not required for 

the lesson? • 

4. Are the desks relatively free from scribbling and defacing by the students ? ' 

5. At the close of the period, was the room made ready for the next class? j. 

Seating of Students v i 

1. Were seats assigned early in the term and according to some set criterion 

— school rule, by sex, alphabetically, by homeroom? j 

2. Does the seating arrangement make provision for students with physical j 

defects ? I 

3. Was a seating plan prepared when seats were assigned? 
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4. Is the seating plan adhered to daily ? 

5. Are students free to change their seats after attendance has been checked? 

6. Are'seats reassigned occasionally — after a. test, or at the end of a marking 
period, for example? 

7. Does the teacher know all students by name after several weeks or does 
he find it necessary to refer to his seating plan when calling on students? 

Administrative Work 

il. On the day programs are to he verified, are they checked at the beginning 

i of the period? 

!2. Ar p, written reminders of all announcements to he made attached to the 
seating plan and ready for the class to which the items apply ? " 

3. Was attendance taken by reference to the seating plan? 

4! Did returning absentees deposit their absence notes or admittance slips on 
the teacher’s desk before the beginning of the lesson? 

5. Were the dates and rooms assign ed for the mid-term or final examination 
written on the chalkboard for students to copy ? 

Chalkboard Routines 

1. Were chalk, erasers, and rulers placed on the hoard sills at the beginning 
of the period? 

>2. Were the hoards cleared at the beginning of the period of all work re- 
maining from previous periods? 

3. Was work required for the lesson placed on the hoard at the beginning of 
the period or as the class was entering the room? 

4. Was the material that was to he placed on the hoards distributed on a 
number of index cards so that it might he divided among several students 
for speedy placement on the hoards? 

5. Was the unfinished business of the previous day disposed of while the 
hoards were being prepared? 

6. As important announcements were made, were they placed on the hoard 
so as to avoid misunderstandings and the need for repetition ? 

7. Were solutions at the hoard identified by the names of the students who 
placed them there? 

8. Were the hoards cleaned by a student assistant without his having to he 
reminded to do so? 

Starting the Period 

1. Was the teacher -in the room at the beginning of the period? 

2. Did the students arrive promptly? 

i3. Did students proceed to their seats immediately upon arrival? 

4. Was the door closed with the ringing of the hell ? 
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5. Did students have on their desks all materials needed for the lesson at the i 

very beginning of the period — pen, pencil, ruler, textbook, notebook, and i 
homework for the day! t 

6. Did a student write the homework assignment on the board for the re- : 

mainder of the class to copy without a signal from anyone? ; 

7. Did the students copy the assignment as soon as they entered the room? 

8. Did a student write the warm-up assignment on the board, with the class 1 

busying itself solving the problems indicated? ; 

9. Were the students who completed the warm-up practice work busy at some } 

worthwhile activity while waiting for other students to complete their [ 
work ? - ; 

10. Was attendance checked by reference to a seating plan while the class ! 

was at work on the warm-up materials ? ’ ! 

11. Did the teacher circulate about the room to observe student work and to 

, guide individual students having difficulty with their work? 

Handling the Assignment * * , 

1. Is. each assignment numbered for convenience in checking and crediting? 

2. Is the assignment for the next day always written on the same boards? 

3. Did the teacher make a cursory inspection of the homework for the day 
while students were at work on’ a warm-up exercise? 

4. Was the cursory inspection completed with dispatch? ; 

5. As a result of the cursory inspection, did the teacher select students who 
were to place on the board parts of the homework assigned for the day? 

6. In the course of the cursory inspection of homework papers, did the 
teacher commend those students who did their work exceptionally well or 
those who demonstrated significant improvement? 

7. Was homework gone over speedily and were papers collected with dis- 
patch ? * 

8. Was the homework for the previous day returned to the students? ; 

Handling Instructional Materials. j 

1. Did the teacher have on hand at the beginning of the period all materials \ 

that would be required for the lesson? | 

| 

2. Did students bring all materials that were required of them? j 

3. Is the check-up on book covers and other evidences of the care of school ) 

property a continuous one ? ! 

4. Was the paper for use by the students counted in advance of the lesson 
and arranged in units for deposit on the first desk in each row? 

5. Were paper and other materials distributed and collected with dispatch? 
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6. Were the number of interruptions due to the distribution of materials re- 
duced to a minimum by distributing materials at the beginning of the 
period without vitiating the development phase of the lesson?; 

7w In the distribution of materials, was provision made for absentees as well 
as for those present? 

Attention to Written Work 

1. Does all written work^bear the regular school heading? 

2. Was the heading placed on the paper at the beginning of the written prac- 
tice work without reminder by the teacher? 

3. Are sorting, recording, and filing of the students work facilitated by an 
identification number for each student — a number that appears on all 
work submitted? 

4. Were proper account headings and' columnar captions placed on all book- 
keeping work and appropriate lab'els for all of the steps in an arithmetical 
calculation placed by the students without a reminder by the teacher? 

5. Were rulers used for all rulings? 

6. Was written work collected systematically by rows upon signal and col- 
lated in a pre-determined sequence? 

The Lesson Proper 

1. Was the teacher relieved of many of the classroom routines (checking of 
attendance, attention to classroom housekeeping duties, and assistance with 
the distribution and collection of materials) through student participation ? 

2. Did a class officer keep the class actively occupied at some meaningful ac- 
tivity while the teacher was busy with individual students ? 

3. Was warm-up practice work done in the notebooks or on paper that was to ‘ 
be collected rather than on scrap paper ? 

4. Was the warm-up work timed? 

5. Was practice work stopped summarily upon signal by the teacher? 

6. Were significant items placed on the board as the work evolved during the 
lesson ? 

7. Were notebooks open- when the new work was taken up? 

8. Were transitions from one phase of the lesson to another phase effected 
quietly, smoothly, and without loss of time ? 

Evaluation Routines 

1. Were tests duplicated in advance for distribution to each student? 

2. Was facility of marking attained through objective testing? , 

3. Was remedial work expedited through diagnostic testing? 

4. Were instructions for the test specific? 
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5. Were tests proofread and worked for solvability before, they' were dupli- 
cated? 

6. Was work stopped upon signal and papers collected systematically? 

7. Was there efficient transition to the other work that was planned for the 

period? . 

8. Were graded papers arranged by rows for expeditious return to the class? 

9. Were the corrected papers gone over systematically and speedily'? 

End-of-Lesson Routines : 

1. Did the work continue up to the ringing of the bell ? 

2. Did all work stop with the ringing of the bell? 

3. Were boards cleared of all materials at the close of the period ? 

4. Were chalk and erasers placed in the proper place at the close of the 

period? * 

5. Did students leave with dispatch for the next class? 

6. Did the students use the appropriate door for exit and thus avoid con : 
gestion at the entrance door? 

The supervisor should recognize that the foregoing series of questions is s 
confined to the routine aspects of the lesson. No attempt has been made to j 
deal with motivation, lesson aim, development, questioning, use of objective j 
aids, summarization, application, and many of the other facets that make up f 
a well-rounded lesson. Such was not the purpose of this contribution; the ; 
purpose was solely the presentation of various items that can be reduced to j 
routine so as to effect an economy of time. The time saved, in turn, should ■ 
make it possible for the teacher to apply himself more assiduously toward the j 
realization of the goals of the day’s lesson. 

It should be pointed out that judicious care has to be exercised in use of j 
the questions. A supervisor who attempts to judge the work of a beginning ' 
teacher, for example, on the basis of the foregoing questions will be disap- i 
pointed. Instead of encouraging the teacher, the supervisor will discourage j 
him. Rather than a check-list, the questions should be viewed as a 'source list j 
from which the. supervisor might select items that would be in keeping with j 
the teacher’s needs and readiness. \ 

In his classroom visits, the supervisor has an unusual opportunity to ob- i 
serve the way in which the teacher handles matters of a routine nature. With 
his understanding of the„teacher’s personality, he can decide which of these 
matters should be given top priority in his recommended course of action for j 
the teacher. 
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Competencies Needed By a Business Teacher 

Gerald A. Porter 

No program of business education has significance apart from the instruc- 
tion that is offered in it and the co-curricular activities which are associated 
with it. It is the business teacher who offers the instruction and motivates 
students to acquire the business knowledges and abilitiesjjssential to them. 
It is the business teacher who initiates the co-curricular activities that are 
most appropriate for business students and who provides the enthusiasm and 
energetic leadership required to keep them going. Thus it is the business 
teacher who constitutes the key factor in the success or failure of any pro- 
gram of education for business. ^ . 

In an article entitled, “Evaluating the Competency of a Business Teacher,” 
the importance of evaluating competence was pointed up. 1 In addition, the 
primary factors to be evaluated were established and specific criteria were 
indicated for each factor. That article was designed to demonstrate how an 
administrator or supervisor can reach a composite decision on the worth of 
a business teacher to his school, to hi3 community, and to himself.. Today, 
the material presented in that article appears to be as readily applicable as 
it was seven years ago. 

SPECIFIC ELEMENTS IN EVALUATION 

The primary factors in the evaluation of a .business teacher which con- 
tinue to be applicable are: 

1. The appropriateness of the subject matter that he teaches 

2. The suitability of specific methods of teaching that he utilizes 

3. The effectiveness with which he accomplishes evaluation of student 
achievement 

4. The cordiality with which he maintains student relationships 

5. The sincerity of his relationships with fellow teachers and administra- 
tors 

6. The evidence that exists of his continuous professional development 

7. The degree of his adjustment to community life. 2 

In arriving at conclusions on each of the factors in the total evaluation of 
the competence of a business teacher, the administrator or supervisor should 
consider numerous minor elements or criteria connected with each of the 
seven factors. It is hoped that the reader now may be challenged to refer 
to the earlier article for the purpose of analyzing each of the specific criteria 
indicated there for the seven primary factors in the evaluation of business 
teacher competence. Continuing here with consideration of the competencies 
needed by a business teacher, certain of the more subtle and less-discernible 
elements basic to effectiveness as an educator will be examined. 

1 Porter, Gerald A. “Evaluating the Competency of a Business Teacher.” National Butinest Educa- 
tion Quarterly 24: 16-19: May 1956?! 

•Ibid., pp. 18-19. ■ I 
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AWARENESS Or CURRENT EMPHASIS ON ECONOMICS 

Having been initiated years ago as special preparation for narrowly de- 
fined business occupations, business education has developed with the eco- 
nomic expansion of this nation to the point where it now has two interde- 
pendent but distinct fundamental and underlying objectives. They are to 

1. Provide all students with opportunities to develop understanding of the Ameri- 
can private enterprise system and those phases of personal business and economic 
activities that concern every member of organized society < 

2. Provide students who want to earn their living in office service and distributive 
occupations with opportunities to develop the levels of proficiency essential to 
initial employment. 

There are at present business teachers who offer instruction only in sub- 
jects such as shorthand, bookkeeping, or retailing. These~teachers devote 
all of their time to preparing relatively few students for employment m 
office or store occupations. In most cases, such teachers much prefer helping 
a few students to achieve clearly defined levels of performance in business 
skill subjects to helping greater numbers of students gam the broader 
kinds of knowledge involved in the study of economics or in the develop- 
ment of ability iii money management. This is not in itself entirely objec- 
tionable, and the individual teacher should be permitted to teach that about 

which he believes he knows the most. . . ^ . 

However, in most secondary school situations it is essential that the busi- 
ness teachers endeavor at all times to contribute to attainment of the two 
fundamental objectives of business education. Business teaching effective- 
ness should extend beyond the objective of job preparation. The business 
teacher who feels concern only for that one objective is, in effect, only halt 

business teacher 

At the same time that a teacher works hard, at occupational preparation, 
he should be fully aware of the growing national need for understanding of 
economics and the need on the part of all individuals to know how to man- 
age their income and gain for themselves financial security. He should give 
substantial support wherever and whenever possible to educational en- 
deavors aimed at fulfilling these significant needs. He may not teach a 
class in general business at the tenth-grade level, or. a class in economics for 
twelfth-grade students. But he certainly should encourage the offering o- 
such classes, and he should encourage other teachers who are more inter- 
ested and perhaps better prepared to teach such classes to ,do so. # 

For the administrator or supervisor interested in evaluating the effective- 
ness of the business teacher, there are clues as to the extent of his aware- 
ness of the economic needs of students and the curriculum developments that 
are associated with those needs. For example, the business teacher who is 
fully aware of the need for economic education does, by means of graduate 
classes, summer workshops, television presentations, and other learning situ- 
ations endeavor to gain more knowledge of the content of economics and 
more ability in the methods required in offering instruction in economics. 
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He is a business teacher who is prone to talk about economics and money 
management. He is quite likely to come to the administrator or ™permsor 
with materials such as those distributed by the Joint Council on Economic 
Education or by the National Committee on Family Finance Education, 
takes advantage of any opportunity to express his desire i to i teach . g n r 
business and economics. Or, if he is already teaching these s^jecrn, he 
vigorously attempts to recruit greater numbers of students for 
Conversely, the business teacher who continues to promote only , occupa- 
tional preparation evidences lack 6f knowledge that there is now much more 
to he learned. He indicates by his actions that he is not fully aware of cu - 
rent changes and the developments in business and economic education 
which have occurred during the past 10 to 15 years. 

appropriate use of educational resources 
Materials and equipment for instruction in business and fonomics exist 
in great abundance. True, certain items of instructional 
equipment are not so good as teachers would like them to be. In general 
however, the business teacher has only to analyze and select with care an 
extensive array of educational resources for use by students. , 
too many schools, the business teacher and his students appear to he doing 
without many of the things commonly associated with effective instruction 
And, in most of these cases, lack of funds is not the ma 3 or reason for the 
lack of resource materials. 

The most efficient business teacher undoubtedly is one who attempts to 
utilize all resources available. When the administrator or supervisor re- 
quests a statement of needs at budget-making time, the teacher is i ready 
with a lengthy list of materials and equipment. He is fully aware that good 
Sness“ duration is expensive in. that it requires more equipmen than 
many other subjects. However, he is not apologetic about this, nor does . h^ 
ask diffidently for funds for his department. Rather, he forceful y. 
known all of the needs in business education and convinces the ^mmistea- 
tion of the appropriateness of the required expenditures. It must be recog- 
nized of course, that the business teacher must know how his administrator 
is going to react to different approaches and he should plan his strategy 

accordingly. 

It is significant that in many secondary schools only small amounts of 
money are spent for library materials to be used by business students. This 
is true even though extensive bibliographies of business books, magazines, 
hulletLs and other materials are available. A truly competent business 
teacher knows about the materials that are available and requests them 
for the library. He is a person who recognizes that knowledge m business 
is increasing so fast that it can no longer be covered adequately by means 
of in-class presentations alone. He recognizes, too, that the role of the busi- 
ness teacher is to provide students with basic concepts and sources of infor- 
mation so that they may educate themselves after leaving school. He at- 
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tempts to orient his students toward capability for continued ' education by 
requiring them to do library study and by helping them to solve business 
problems through the use of simple research procedures.. 

Conversely, the less effective business teacher emphasizes textbook-baseci 
instruction in his classes and tends to rely much on workbooks, and pub- 
lished tests. He does not demonstrate initiative and creativity in the use 
of educational resources available to him, hut he could through exer mg a 

little effort obtain and utilize them. . 

While library materials have been pointed up here, a similar situation 
exists with the use of audiovisual aids such as the controlled reader, over- j 
head projector, and other types oi equipment. Some excellent materials are 1 
available for use with the controlled reader, and it is now a simple matter ■ 
to prepare transparencies for the overhead projector. Many business teach- ; 
ers know about this equipment and make good use of it. The less competent 
teachers not only do not make use of it, hut appear to he completely un- 
aware that it exists. 

At a time when team teaching is a much talked about practice and some 
business departments are utilizing it, there are certain business teachers 
who will not accept the professional responsibility of working with student 
teachers from teacher-education schools. Thus, they again avoid the use of 
an excellent educational resource — a second adult in the classroom. An indi- 
cation of competence in teaching is provided 'when the business teacher in- 
vites the opportunity to become a cooperating teacher. By aiding a student 
teacher, the experienced business teacher fulfills an important professional . 
responsibility and at the same time brings to his classroom new insights, 
youthful vigor, and enthusiasm that are instantly used to advantage oy hig 
school students. In contrast, the less competent business teacher short- 
changes his students in two ways— in terms of his own lack of ability, and 
in terms of his refusal to permit another person to aid in the instructional 
process. It should be noted that this is in no way an argument for placing 
student teachers with cooperating teachers who have demonstrated incom- 
petence in the classroom. 

EXPEDITING OF APPLICATION OF BUSINESS ABILITIES j 

Teachers of business subjects have a significant opportunity to reinforce j 
learning in such subjects as language arts, mathematics, and the social sci- j 
ences as they offer instruction designed for the development of. business 
knowledges and abilities. In addition, through, co-curricular. activity pro- 
grams, business teachers can expedite the application of business abilities 
along with fundamental abilities gained in other subject matter areas. 

Typewriting is a subject having much general usefulness for people when 
fulfillment of their personal, social, civic, and occupational responsibilities 
requires , extensive, clear, and rapid communication. By means of instru.c- j 
tion in typewriting, then, the business teacher should attempt to develop in - 
students the ability to apply typewriting skills to the solution of commum- , 
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cations problems. The administrator or supervisor who evaluates the work 
of the business teacher should seek out evidence of the expediting of appli- 
cation on the part of students. For example! Does the business teacher 
teach students to compose at the typewriter! Do the students become mere 
copiers or do they develop adeptness in the use c.f the machine s 
thought processes are aided, and creative composition and other kinds ot 
tasks are readily accomplished? Ability to stroke the ^ of a typewrrter 
rapidly is one thing; the ability to use the typewriter to expedite commu 
nication is quite another skill. The more competent business teacher 
stresses the second kind of ability, and his students tend to make extensive 
use of typewriters in activities apart from the typewriting classroom. 

In shorthand, too, there is an illustration of the need ““5 

use of a valuable skill. Some business teachers appear to get' capped up 
in the process of teaching students to read, write, and transcribe shorthand 
characters. They seem to he unaware that shorthand 1 is a subject with a 
variety of uses apart from the verbatim recording of dotation. As in the 
case of typewriting, the teacher must expedite the use shorthand « t 
becomes something that is forgotten in a relatively short period of d . • 

The competent business teacher is aware of all this and provides in is 
work with students examples of appropriate emphasis on what promotes i *» 
use of shorthand. In evaluating the shorthand teacher the admnmstator 
or supervisor should seek answers to such questions as: Do the students us 
shorthantHn taking notes in other classes? Do the rt.de.to rea toe tha 
they possess an ability that is unique and useful to them m a variety of 
ways If appropriate positive answers are provided for such quest! ions ;he 
evaluator can be reasonably certain that the business teecher >^emonsfrat- 
ing a high level of teaching ability as well as helping students to m 

good use of what they learn. # 

Additional examples of effective business teaching as it relates to the TOe 
of business abilities should be available to persons interestea in ? raIuat “S 
the competence of the business teacher. Instruction in bookkeeping should 
be such that students gain a knowledge of routines and pnneip 
can utilize in their personal lives. In the office practice class, stadents 
should apply knowledge of mathematics learned earlier to the solving ot 
froblems wHh a machine. Application of mathematics and machme ^manipu- 
lation skills should become a natural thing. Lack of “^Jf-rt^touse 
the part of the business teacher when his students tend to continue to 
pencil and paper techniques for solving their mathematical problems when 
there are machines available for that purpose. . 

Co-curricular activities have much to offer in expediting the application 

of business abilities on the part of students. ^^^“^toSS 
business teacher will provide eo-currieular activities for his students and 

will exert the kind of leadership that causes large Slumbers of them to par- 
ticipate in such activities. Through a business elub, or through a chapter of 
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.Future Business Leaders of America, a program of activities can be con- 
ducted through which pupils can enrich and extend their capabilities. 

In activities such as are provided by FBLA, students learn how to com- 
pete honorably with their fellow students, how to engage in individual and 
group business enterprises, how -to hold office and direct the affairs of the 
group, and how to work with representatives of other student organiza- 
tions. ’ They find opportunities to enhance their abilities to speak and to 
write. They gain poise and tactfulness along with better grooming and ease 
in developing acquaintanceships. They find opportunities to use their type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and selling abilities. They utilize m a 
variety of ways their knowledge of economies, general business, and money 
management. They develop a grasp of the significance of life apart from 
mundane school-room activities and begin to understand better the patterns 
of adult life. The business teacher who develops this kind of program ex- 
hibits a competence that contributes much to the total education of the boys 
and girls of his community. In a substantial manner he promotes good 
public relations and builds interest in the school on the part of parents and 
businessmen. An active and productive co-eurrieular program m business 
education should indicate to the school administrator or supervisor that he 
is working with a competent business teacher who expedites the application 
of business and other kinds of abilities possessed by pupils. 

PROMOTION OF BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Perhaps the most difficult thing for a business teacher is facing up to the 
many activities in which he may participate and exercising wise choice in 
what to do. Time and energy are the controlling factors and all teachers 
find that these are limited. 

The business teacher should plan carefully the instruction he offers. Yet, 
he is generally overloaded and has little time available for this purpose. 
His tendency is, therefore, to “conduct” his classes rather than to “teach” 
them. The school administrator or supervisor in his evaluation effort should 
determine whether the business teacher follows the daily lesson planning 
that is so essential to good teaching of business subjects. He should deter- 
mine also whether ample time is spent in curriculum revision and other 
work basic to instruction. 

Business teachers should work with other teachers in their professional 
organizations. It is true that some business teachers hold the attitude that 
they are interested only when the professional organization has much to 
offer them. The dollar cost of professionalism in business education is com- 
paratively small. Thus, the administrator or . supervisor should expect his 
business teachers to engage in some solid, joint action aimed at improve- 
ment of themselves and the program in which they work. 

Business teachers should study continuously to improve their teaching 
and all parts of their work. The literature in business education is exten- 
sive and most’ of it is quite good. Reading of The Balance Sheet and the 
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Business Teacher (free to all business teachers) is not enough. Such read- 
ing should merely whet the business teacher’s appetite for study of many 
additional magazines, bulletins, monographs, books, and research studies. 
Only when there is evidence of a genuine attempt through study to keep 
abreast of developments in business and in business education should a 

business teacher be rated as fully competent. . 

This chapter and the article published in 1956 (referred to at the begin- 
ning) may function as companion or complementary items in the evaluation 
of the competence of a business teacher. Studied together these two arti- 
cles might enable one to gain some comprehension of the broader bases for 
evaluation of business teaching as well as certain^of the more minute or less 
readily discernible elements. 

Accurate evaluation of the work of any teacher takes time, and it must be 
accomplished in an atmosphere of cooperation. It must include careful 
consideration of classroom teaching effectiveness; student relationships; 
activities with other teachers, administrators, and parents; and general pro- 
fessional growth. 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to point up that there are cer- 
tain elements in business education which reflect competence on the part of 
the teacher but which are not as readily discernible as others. It is axio- 
matic that a business teacher must today exhibit an awareness of the emp a- 
j s i s being placed, on the gaining of economic literacy and ability in money 
management. He should be endeavoring to promote the development of 
instructional programs conducive to this kind of business education. The 
business teacher should be making appropriate use of the many educational 
resources available to him. The business teacher should be expediting m 
every way possible application by pupils of the business abilities they pos- 
sess And, the business teacher should be promoting the advancement and 
improvement of business education by means of curriculum development 
and other kinds of professional work with his fellow educators. 

It is undoubtedly true that no business teacher can be expected to fulfill 
all obligations that may be directed his way. Thus, an administrator or 
supervisor must first attempt to rate the business teacher on each of the 
many elements that should be considered. A composite evaluation, based 
on the ratings on each of the individual elements, should then be compiled. 
I On the overall composite rating the final determination of the extent of 
competence should rest. 
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CHAPTER 19 

Standards of Achievement in Business Education 

Donald J. Tate 

In 1941, Frederick Gt, Nichols wrote: “The topic ... is a difficult one. . .. 
As we contemplate its many ramifications, many baffling questions arise. •. .. . 
Two decades have passed since Professor Nichols wrote these words. During 
these 20 years, business teachers have pondered and researched the many prob- 
lems he raised. But-rather than reach satisfactory conclusions to the questions 
Raised in Nichols’ time, today’s teachers face an even greater- number of seem- 
ling imponderables precipitated by the automated office, the growing demand 
for office workers on all levels, and the tremendous increase in school enroll- 
ments, as well as the increasing dropout rate in high schools. 

To bring the problem into perspective, one should review the questions that 
have been raised over standards both during Nichols’ time and since then. 
Further, one should probe the complexities of determining standards for the 
office and for the school. Having done this, one should understand that sug- 
gested office production standards are, at best, no more than a guide for school 
achievement standards. 

Questions About Standards 

1. Has business determined selection standards for beginning workers? 
Standards for promotion? 

. 2. How do levels of competency vary within offices ? From office tu office ? 
t 3 . Can production standards be determined for all office activities? For 

part of them? . . . 

4. Is Am eric an business willing to hire on the basis of a universal testing 

program? Or can they? 

5. Can schools really measure for office competence? 

6. Are schools willing to base marks on uniform standards of achievement? 

7. Should students be evaluated on the basis of occupational intelligence 

as well as on occupational competency ? 

8. How do standards differ between subjects taught on the personal-use and 
vocational bases? Are we headed in the right direction? . 

9. Are we making any progress toward standards of achievement for busi- 

ness education? 

1 Standards set for output are valid only to the extent that factors affecting 
output have been standardized. For example, desks and -filing cabinets are of 
standardized sizes and heights; paper of standardized weights is cut into 
standardized sizes. But, office layouts from business to business have not been 
standardized, even for businesses of a similar nature. 

Many more factors contribute tp the differences in output of work in the 
office. To put them in perspective, one should consider that output is depend- 

iNichoIs, Frederick P. "Standards .in Business Education." The National Businxss Education 
QtjabtibiiY 10: 13-16, 50-63; October 1941. 
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ent upon the motions made both hy the worker and by the speed of those i 
motions. If a worker’s motions are minimal, he is using good methods ; if they , 
are numerous and awkward, he is using poor methods. If a worker’s speed 
results in high output, he is exerting considerable effort with considerable skill 
under good working conditions. Speed without skillful motions exerted under ' 
favorable conditions accomplishes little. | 

Workers develop certain methods of procedures because they differ in apti- .] 
tudes, temperament, and physical characteristics ; because they were instructed j 
differently by different teachers and supervisors ; and because their work sta- 1 
tions and contiguous facilities vary to marked degrees. f 

The effort one exerts depends not only upon his physical condition but also ] 
upon his ability to get along with his supervisors and other workers, with his ! 
family and friends. Effort is also affected by such incentives as salary, job j 
security, opportunity for advancement, and recognition for work well done. In j 
addition, environmental factors such as light, heat, and ventilation detract 
from, or enhance, one’s efforts to produce. 

The skill underlying speed of motions and, in turn, output depends upon 
one’s health, one’s coordination and dexterity, and the opportunity to exercise 
one’s skill sufficiently to insure continued development. Application in the 
office is just as important as practice is in the classroom. 

Even when all the factors mentioned are perfect, an individual’s output is . 
dependent upon his will to work. The question is, Does he want to work to ; 
capacity under existing conditions? i; 

A review of the factors affecting standards clearly shows that the task of j 
really standardizing these conditions for all businesses, for businesses of similar ] 
nature, or even for internal operations in a large enterprise is impossible, j 
Business standards are at best only guides. I 

Standardization of job classifications and tests for office employment are j 
lacking. For example, a recent survey showed that 18 classifications were used ! 
for the worker whose primary job is typewriting: clerk-typist, typist, statisti- 
cal typist, transcribing-machine operator, stenographer, clerk, teller-typist, 
receptionist, key-punch operator, addressograph operator, flexowriter, grapho- 
type operator, policy typist, robot typist, telefax clerk, telephone trainee, and I 
vari-typist. 2 Some offices classify clerks, typists, and stenographers on as many 
as four levels. 

Testing procedures are also quite varied. Some use no tests, only interviews. 
A number of firms use standardized tests j others, tests developed internally. 
Some companies use untimed tests ; others, timed. The length of tests and con- 
ditions under which they are administered vary. The content may consist of : 
straight copy, letters, business forms, or carbons. 



*Jones, Virginia; Norwood, Carolyn. V.; and Rivera, Cora. “Typing Standards: Business vs. Schools, v 
Butintt Education World tf9: 29; April 1959. 
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*• 

In spite of the lack of standardization in standards, business lias recognized 
the problem and lias spent considerable sums of money in trying to establish 
, equitable standards for entry jobs and for purposes of promotion. In fact, 
business cannot set up managerial controls without some sort of standards, 
j Without a point of departure, a process or a cost evades control; 

I For many years, office management has set up controls based on past per- 
formance, which is merely a record of what has been done and how much it 
cost. Even management recognizes the inherent fallacy of such procedures — 
the fallacy of believing what one did is what one should do. 

In essence, most standards in offices are based on what is believed to be a 
| fair day’s work. Management and labor have used a fair day’s work as a cri- 
terion in bargaining for years. Generally, a fair day’s work has been measured 
by. observing what workers on the job have done at particular work stations in 
particular offices. 

That these work stations and offices are not standardized is an elemental 
fact. Therefore, office management in trying to be fair has defined average 
skill and effort. If the day’s work has been based on the work of a superior 
group of office workers, the average amount of work expected will be high. If 
based on a mediocre or less than mediocre group, the average amount of work 
will be low. Workers with the highly desirable combination of superskill and 
excessive effort will easily exceed a fair day’s work, which is only some kind 
of average. Workers with the unfortunate combination of poor skill and poor 
effort will not reach the output established to be a fair day’s work. 

Eegardless of the variances in office standards revealed by surveys, teachers 
can profit from applying the findings in their classrooms. No doubt, Professor 
Nichols would have been pleased in 1940 to have had the 1950 surveys of the 
National Office Management Association which summarized the requirements 
in 971 companies for beginning stenographers, beginning file. clerks, and begin- 
ning calculating-machine operators. This survey showed the following NOMA 
standards. 3 



Beginning Stenographers 

Typewriting from straight copy, words a minute: 



40 


50 


60 


Others 






12% 


60% 


26% 


2% 






Shorthand writing speed, words a minute: 










i 70 


80 


90 


100 


Other 




9% 


33% 


29% 


26% 


3% 




Transcription speed, words 


a minute : 










30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


Other 


Shorthand 12% 


41% 


31% 


12% 


2% 


2% 


Machine 8% 


33% 


37% 


19% 


2% 


1% 



*Dame, J*. Frank, and Brinkman, Albert; R. Guidance in Business Education. Third edition, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Co,, 1961; p. 259-61. 
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Beginning Stenographer's ( Continued ) 






| 

wry i 




Not 




Very j 




Important 


Important 


Important * 


General knowledge — 


9% 


79% 


12% \ 


Spelling 


0 


28% 


72% 


Grammar 


1% 


33% 


66% | 


Accuracy 


0 


■ 28% 


72% ! 


Adaptability 


2% 


65% 


33% ; 


Intelligence 


0 


72% 


28% j 


Memory 


7% 


72% 


21 % : 


Able to work well under pressure 


9% 


61% 


30% j 


Beginning File Clerics 






| 

? 


Files, in units per hour alphabetically — 








5" x 3" cards = 100 


160 


200 




8% 


27% 


23% 








Over 




250 


300 


300 


Other 


21% 


16% 


4% 


«. 1% 


8y 2 "'x 11" sheets = 100 


150 


200 




22% 


28% 


30% 








Over 




: ' r ' 250 


300 


300 


Other 


9% 


8% 


3% 


■ 0 I 




Not 




Very 




Important 


Important 


Important 


General’ knowledge _ . - — 


22% 


69% 


9% 


Knowledge of alphabet and no. sequence 


1% 


30% 


69% j 


Alertness 


1% 


60% 


39% 


Accuracy 


0 


27% 


73% 


Adaptability 


9% 


69% 


22% 


Spelling 


14% 


61% 


25% 


Intelligence 


4% 


80% 


16% 


Memory 


6% 


53% 


41% 


Able to work well under pressure 


18% 


60% 


22% 


Beginning Calculating Machine Operators 






Addition : Number of columns of 30 figures of 3 to 5 digits per figure, added per \ 


hour — 








50 60 70 


Other 






18% 50% 26% 


6% 






Multiplication: Number of items (problems) of 3 dig 


its times 3 digits to 5 digits 


times 5 digits, multiplied per hour — 








300 350 400 


450 


500 


Other 


18% 24% 28% 


19% 


9% 


2% 
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Beginning Calculating Machine Operator's (Continued) 

Subtraction: Number of problems of 4 to 6 digits less 3 digits to 6 digits, subtracted 
per hour — 

250 300 350 400 Other 

17% 33% 27% 21% 2% 

Division : Number of problems of 4 to 5 digits divided by 3 to 5 digits, divided per 
hour— 



120 


130 


140 


150 


160 


io% 


17% 


9% 


26% 


12% 


170 


180 


190 


Other 




13% 


8% 


1% 


4% 





* SCHOOL STANDARDS 

Business teachers tend - to define their vocational course objectives in terms 
of standards associated with business. Job competency is the general criterion 
.they use. 

Even though teachers frequently raise the questions listed at the beginning 
of this article, they often accept guides such as those set forth herein as abso- 
lutes. Converting these “average” standards into evaluation guides for the 
, first, second, or third semester of typewriting,, for first and second years of 
' i shorthand, and so forth, further complicates the whole area of standards of 
achievement in business education. 

But, in spite of the ramifications’ :in the entire area of standards of achieve- 
ment, business teachers do realize the necessity for setting up standards. They 
also realize that evaluation based on standards is necessary to motivate and 
improve learning, to judge one’s own teaching effectiveness, to analyze stu- 
dent weaknesses and strengths, and to assign the inevitable grades. 

In studying the subject of standards of achievement, teachers have deter- 
mined that certain standards apply to the introductory stage of skill learning, 
to the improvement stage of skill learning, and to the application level of skill 
building. 

THE FUTURE 

Businessmen and business teachers will no .doubt continue to search for 
definitive .answers to their problems of standards of achievement for office 
workers and for students who will become office workers. After one probes the 
host of variables involved, he might well conclude that at best we will tend 
only toward definitive answers. As long as people are individuals, as long as 
no two offices and no two school situations are alike, as long as technology 
| introduces almost unbelievable changes in the business environment, what is 
there except tending toward what we want, but can’t reach and can’t really 
define ? 
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Budgets in Business Education 

Robert M. Swanson 

Budgeting has been called by some the process of worrying about how to 
spend money before it has been received. For others the budget is a means to 
prevent the spending of money. Neither of these definitions is acceptable m 
business education where the emphasis must be placed upon providing a cli- 
mate in which good learning can take place. 

| Budgeting in business education involves planning the educational program, 

I deciding upon the methods to be used to implement the program, and con- 
tro llin g the use of funds so that the planned-for learning can occur. 

What is a budget? A budget in business education is a sound educational 
program expressed in dollars and cents. The budget is constructed upon 
•financial data compiled from previous experience and an educated guess 
about the future. Before a good budget can be estimated, the objectives ol 
the learning experiences must be determined and translated into specific 
courses and activities to be provided, equipment- needed, supplies to be used, 
and services to be purchased. In a business budget, the entire estimate must 
include cost of labor, materials, and equipment plus the profit that is desired. 
In business education, the cost of labor is normally a part of the personne 
budget to be supervised by the school administration and not by the depart- 
ment of business education. Profit is another element that does not need to 
be included in the planning of the educational budget. 

PLANNING THE CURRICULUM 

Although curriculum construction is not the topic for discussion here, a 
few words about its relation to the budget are necessary. Before an estima- 
tion of cost can be made, the item to be purchased must be known specifically. 
Many business education programs linger along without much improvement 
because the participants cannot justify requests for additional funds except 
in very general -<£ hoped for changes that will cost money. 

A desire to expand the practice problems in office machines may require 
additional stencils, paper, workbooks, or other materials. The need to intro- 
duce additional transcription practice for prospective secretaries may e 

the acquisition of additional typewriters or dictation tapes and records. The 
compelling need to accomplish more in the same amount of class time may 
require the purchase of special audio or visual equipment. Sufficient equip- 
ment may be on hand, but there may be a need for additional practice ma- 
terials such as file boxes, mimeoscopes, dictation and transcription units, or 
reference books. Plans for maintaining or expanding the learning opportu- 
nities will require the expenditures of funds. These expenditures cannot be 
justified, however, without specific details about the need. 

The planning for the educational program, the budget needed to achieve it, 
and the adjustments to the plan when sufficient funds are not available, re- 
quire that those instructors who will be involved in the teaching are also m- 
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volved in the budget planning. As the size of the staff grows larger, total in- 
volvement of the faculty will become more difficult. In most instances, repre- 
sentatives of various interested groups rather than the entire departmental 
faculty will he included in the planning. It is important that all persons who 
have participated in the planning also be acquainted with the final budget 
decision, know why the funds may not have been available, and understand 
how adjustments were made to the basic plan for use of these funds. 

PLANNING THE BUDGET DETAILS 

Some type of form on which the results of the planning can he expressed or 
written and eventually summarized will help keep the details in mind. These 
forms can also provide the basis for presenting a justification for the budget 
requests to the proper school authorities. 

The planning for converting an educational plan into dollars and cents 
might utilize a form such as is shown in Exhibit A. 

One of these forms should he prepared for each of the kinds of educational 
activities within the department. Some of the typical learning situations 
around which the budget can he estimated are : bookkeeping, typewriting, ma- 
chines, secretarial practice, shorthand, basic business subjects, and depart- 
mental administration. Although some other major grouping might be used, 
these will suffice for illustrative purposes. 

All requests for funds should be tied to the proposed educational plan and 
information about past financial costs. For instance, the mistake is often 
made of requesting funds for maintenance of typewriters without relating this 
to the educational plan for which they are intended. It is, for instance, easier 
to say “no” to a request for additional typewriters as such than it is to say 
“no” to a request for typewriters based upon known facts about the plan to 
be accomplished and the 'number of students to be served in the typewriting 
classes. 

In Exhibit A, space is provided for each proposed budgetary expenditure, 
the relation of this item to the total need, and the estimated cost. 

The first budgetary item shown in the illustration is for typewriters.. The 
explanation is that with the growth of enrollments in typewriting, it is an- 
ticipated that a total of 120 students will enroll for this course during the 
year. Inasm uch as two periods a day must be set aside so that the typewriters 
can be used for the shorthand transcription and machines classes, the 120 
students in typewriting must be distributed over the remaining four class 
periods of the day. One hundred and twenty students -divided among the 
four periods would indicate that a minimum of 30 typewriters must be avail- 
able to meet the estimated need. 

At the present time the school has 24 typewriters reserved for instructional 
purposes. Therefore, an additional 6 typewriters must be purchased to bring 
the total to 30. Item 3 indicates a tie-in with these additional typewriters and 
6 additional typewriter tables and chairs that are listed. 
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EXHIBIT A 



Budget year : 1961-62 

Area: Typewriting Department: Business Education 



Budgetary Item 


Explanation 


Est. Cost 


Typewriters 

(Additional) 


Anticipated enrollment: 120 students 

Periods available for class : 4 

Number of students per class: 30 

Number of typewriters now available : 24 

Number of typewriters needed: 6 

Cost of additional typewriters @ $155 each 


$930.00 




This estimated cost based on information from 
three local sales representatives of typewriter 
manufacturers. 




Typewriters 

(Trade-in’s) 


Repair records and age of machines indicate 
that 3 typewriters should be traded in and new 
ones purchased. Estimates received from local 
sales representatives of typewriter companies 
were considered in this estimate. 






Number of machines to be purchased : 3 

Purchase price of the new machines : $155 
Total cost of new machines : $465.00 

Less trade-in value of old machines : $35 105.00 


360.00 


Tables 

Chairs 


For 6 new typewriters: @ $45 = $270.00 
For 6 new typewriters : @ $20 =: 120.00 


390.00 


Typewriter 

Ribbons 


Number o£ typewriter ribbons used during 1959- 
60: 72 

Number of typewriters: 24 
Number of ribbons used per machine : 3 
Estimated number of ribbons for 30 machines : 90 
Current cost of typewriter ribbons : 

$.75 (90 x .75) 


67.50 


Typewriter 

Repairs 


Total cost of repairs and summer maintenance 
overhaul: $302.40 
Cost per machine: $12.60 
Number of machines estimated : 30 
Less 9 new machines which will be under war- 
ranty for one year : 30 — 9 = 21 
Number of machines to be maintained: 21 
(21 x 12.60) 


264.60 


Textbooks 


Needed to accompany additional typewriters: 6 
Needed because textbooks now being used are 
worn out : 6 

Total new textbooks needed: 12 
Cost per text $1.75 (12 x 1.75) 


21.00 



TOTAL ESTIMATED COST FOR TYPEWRITING 



$2,033.10 
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Item 4 in the exhibit is for supplies needed to keep these typewriters m use. 
There is some merit in listing the individual items of supply. A lump sum 
statement is always easier to reject or reduce than an itemized statement that 
is tied again to the anticipated enrollments or the educational program. 

Only typewriter ribbons are shown as items of supply for the machines m 
Exhibit A. This would assume that other needed supplies are furnished by 
the student or provided out of another budgetary account not included in the 
departmental budget. (For example, brushes used m cleaning the type bars, 
might be another item of supply.) The consumption of these supp les s o 
be determined on a per machine or per student basis. Based on consumption 
in previous years, a per student consumption is determined, then mu ip ■ 
by the estimated number of students for the year under consideration, b or ; 
instance, it might be determined that during the previous year there was a 
consumption of 1.5 typewriter erasers per student. This item times the 1 0 
students estimated for the next year will result in a need for 180 typewriter 
erasers. The exhibit shows a consumption of 3 typewriter ribbons per type- 
writer for the past year. If there are 30 typewriters in use during the next 
year, there will be a need for 90 ribbons. 

Item 5 in the exhibit indicates the estimated costs of maintaining the type- 
writers through a regular program of repair and annual inspection, lhe 
example is for a situation without a regular repair contract. . No attempt is 
made through this illustration to argue the merits of the repair contract ver- 
sus any other method of handling payment for repairs and maintenance. Only 
experience and local costs of such contracts will be the basis for determining . 
which of the two plans will be the better. 

Item 6 refers to the educational supplies used with the typewriting classes. 
This refers to supplies other than those directly connected with the operation 
of the typewriters. Included in this section should be the additional texts , 
that may have to be purchased, the paper that may be supplied to the stn- , 
dents, and other educational supplies as needed according to the plan de- 
vised for instruction in typewriting. 

In Exhibit A, the educational item listed is textbooks. Twelve additional 
textbooks are needed according to the plan. Six of these are for use with the - 
six additional typewriters. Six textbooks are replacements for those worn 
out through use. The school for which this budget is being prepared re- 
quires that each student provide his own paper. If the school has a policy ot 
providing stationery, then consumption per student in typewriting must be 
computed from previous experience and used as a basis for estimating the 
need for the projected 120 students in typewriting for the coming year. . 

The supplies listed in the exhibit are intended to be examples of what might j 
be included rather than to serve as an exhaustive list of all the items that 

should be shown. 

When this sheet has been completed, it will show the projected estimates of 
what it will cost to provide the typewriting instruction- for the coming year, j 
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j The totals for each section will be transferred to a summary sheet as a means 
I of showing the total budget in capsule form. 

Exhibit B is an example of a summary sheet. The summary sheet is needed 
! especially in presenting the proposed budget to the authorities for approval. 

The individual sheets for each course or classification of expenditure will 
, become important at this stage when information is needed to substantiate the 
total request. 



EXHIBIT B 

Budget year : 1961-62 Department : Business Education 

Summary op Departmental Areas 
Area Total Estimate 

1. Typewriting $1,373.10 

2. Bookkeeping 264.00 

3. Office Machines/Secretarial Practice 1,459.60 

4. Shorthand 25.00 

5. General Business Subjects 142.30 

6. Departmental Administration 32.00 

TOTAL ' $3,296.00 

Note: Details of area estimates are attached. 



The individual estimate sheets will have a subsequent and more important 
purpose when the budget has been approved and control must be exercised 
over actual expenditures. 

COORDINATION OF THE BUDGET REQUESTS 

A budget submitted from one department or area of activity must be co- 
ordinated with those submitted from others. This coordinating function as- 
sures that balance in utilizing the funds available is achieved. No one activity 
or department is hampered in its growth and continued operation because 
funds are inequitably distributed. No one department benefits at the expense 
of another. 

| Typically, the coordination function in high school must be performed by 
i the principal, business manager, or superintendent. Within the department 
i of business education care must be exercised that expenditures for some ac- 
tivities (such as typewriters or machines) will not prevent the acquisition of 
items needed for another activity (such as supplies, or even equipment 
needed in bookkeeping, office practice, or shorthand). 

In some school situations, individual teachers of a subject may be asked 
to prepare the estimate for their area. All teachers of bookkeeping, for ex- 
ample, should plan the budgetary needs for the bookkeeping courses. The 
head of the department performs the coordinating function. He reviews the 
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various proposals to assure that a balance is maintained in the planned ex- 
penditures for the department. The department head may utilize a com- 
mittee of teachers drawn from the various subjects to assist him in this re- 
view. It is important that the plan be reviewed in terms of all educational 
objectives to assure that a balance is maintained. 

CONTROLLING THE BUDGET 

Once a budget has been approved, some means to control the expenditure of 
funds must be established. This control will serve two useful purposes: (a) 
assuring that funds are spent as planned and (b) providing for the collection 
of information needed for future budget planning. 

The approved budget requires constant review of the expenditure of funds 
in terms of the objectives established so that necessary changes can be made. 
A budget is only a plan for spending. As educational plans change, the budg- 
et plans must change also. When student enrollments are completed, it may 
be discovered that 140 students have asked for an opportunity to learn type- 
writing. With the projected equipment, only 120 can be accommodated. New 
plans must be made: Shall the classes be limited to 120, or should additional 
typewriters be acquired for the unexpected 20 students ? Would it be possible 
to rent rather than buy the additional machines? Would this be desirable? 
The changes to be made in the budget will depend upon the educational ob- 
jectives and what is desirable in terms of serving the students. 

Many t im es, additional students can be accommodated if an additional 
class in typewriting is placed in the schedule. This will not require the pur- 
chase of additional machines. However, this will increase the need for 
additional supplies. Can these supplies be provided within the current pro- 
visions of the budget? 

Where will the additional funds be found for these changes which occur 
after a budget has been approved? Sometimes they can be shifted from other 
items in the departmental budget. Sometimes a supplementary request must 
be passed up to the next higher budgetary authority. Of course, there will 
often be many situations in which the limitations of faculty, facilities, and 
the budget generally will mean that the additional students cannot be accom- 
modated. 

The function of control in the budget is a matter’ of common sense. As the 
projected plan for education changes, a review is needed to see how the avail- 
able finances will be used to achieve the changed plan. Most schools operate 
on a fixed dollar budget. An increase in additional students seldom produces 
additional operating dollars. Increases in expenditures in one area require de- 
creases in expenditures in another area. 

A second feature of the control function is the collection of information as 
a basis for future budget planning. This requires a certain amount of 
recordkeeping which likely will be time consuming. However, the situation 
can be helped by keeping major or bulk records of consumption which will 
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later be reduced to a per-student basis. However, even this will be difficult 
when similar supplies and materials are used in several areas throughout the 
department. 

| For example, one teacher has been assigned classes in both bookkeeping and 
1 general business. How much of the supplies used by this teacher should be 
! listed for bookkeeping and how much for general business ? Only approxima- 
tions can be achieved in many cases ; but, rough estimates are better than no 
estimates at all. 

LIMITATIONS IN BUDGET PLANNING 

The budget is an estimate of the relatively unknown. Budgets most often 
must be estimated well in advance. Fortunate is the business department head 
• who finds no unexpected changes in student enrollments, machine repairs, 
j paper consumption, or other unpredictable items that affect the budget. 

Budgets are planned in absolutes (dollars and cents) which do have a way 
of changing : Prices change, income (tax or tuition revenues) is not as high as 
anticipated, or the best of estimates based on the information available may- 
become unrealistic when the educational plan is put into operation. Experi- 
ence with budgets goes a long way in making the estimates more realistic. 

A budget will not operate itself. There is a need for wise men to consider, 
plan, and replan, if the very best budgets are to be operational in terms of 
the major educational purposes for which they are devised. 

A budget is an estimate of educational objectives expressed in dollars and 
i cents.. The preparation of a budget is based on information about costs of 
! previous performance. A systematic method of converting the educational 
objectives into projected plans must be followed if the result is a proposal 
which can be defended. Once a budget has been approved, some method must 
be devised to control the operation of the budget so that the educational ob- 
jectives can be achieved and information collected for planning future 
budgets. 
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CHAPTER 21 

Discovering and Utilizing Community Resources 

F. Wayne House 

Attempting to provide a close relationship between the schools and the local 
community has always been a major consideration in our educational program. 
This is especially true of business education in the secondary schools. 

In all secondary schools— small, medium, and large— teachers can rna e 
effective use of a large number of community resources. The varie / f 3® 
resources varies from community to community depending upon factors such 
as size, location, and type of industry. Business teachers should make definite 
plans for discovering and utilizing these resources. 

DISCOVERING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

One of the first things to he considered in preparing for a study of com- 
munity resources is clarity of purpose. What do we wish to achieve 
the use of these resources? How will their use enrich the instructional ma- 
terials in the various courses? Obviously, the purposes and values to he 
achieved may and probably should he modified throughout the process of usmg 
these resources. Nevertheless, clarity of purpose is important. 

In any community there are many problem areas focusing attention on 
some phase of community life. Not all of these areas would fit logically into 
the content materials of all the business courses in the secondary school. How- 
ever some of them could be chosen that would be appropriate to any one of 
the business courses. The following problem areas are related to the students 
daily lives although not all of these areas will be found in the same commu- 

1. Means of Communication: telephone,, postal service, telegraph, radio, 
movies, newspapers, magazines, railroads, airplanes and boats 

2. Natural Resources: soil, gravel, sand, petroleum, coal, gas, minerals, 

water power, timber, and sea foods ’ . .. 

3 Romes in the Community: family membership, housing of the family, 
family ideals and standards, racial background, participation in community 
life, and cultural background 

4. Community Organizations: church groups, Grange, Farm Bureau, eo- 
operative marketiug groups, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, Scoute, 
Camp Fire Girls, Future Business Leaders of America, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and parent-teacher organizations 

5. Welfare Agencies: Bed Cross, service clubs, safety councils, humane so- 
ciety, health societies, and the like 

6 Professional Services: doctors, dentists, nurses, ministers, teachers, aw- 
yers, merchants, bankers, musicians, community leaders, and welfare workers 

7 ’ Local Government: functions, elections, town meetings, tax assessing, 
licenses, buildings, road building, highway patrol, utilities, conservation and 
agricultural extension 
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8. Nature Study: animals, insects, birds, plants, land contours, topography, 
weather, stars, planets and climate 

9. Farming: crops raised, disposal of farm products, ownership, manage- 
ment, equipment, and machinery 

10. Farm Service Occupations: creameries, grain mills, elevators, hatcheries, 
canneries, meat packing plants, dairy processing plants, farm machine fac- 
tories, and blacksmiths 

11. Cultural Heritage: languages spoken, hooks and literature, architec- 
ture, landscaping, art, and music 

12. Other Occupational Activities: manufacturing, mining, lumbering, fish- 
ing, transportational services, buying, selling, insurance, banking, laundry, 
bakery, as examples. 

UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

If the business teacher firmly believes in using the community to supple- 
ment the classroom experiences in the business courses, there are a number of 
ways in which this can be accomplished : 

Using the Community Library. In addition to the school library, the com- 
munity library is a valuable resource. The trained librarians in these libraries 
will assist the students in locating the sources of information they need. In- 
itially, most students need instruction .in locating information. They need 
help in the use of library tools that are available. Some of these tools are : 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, maps, biographical dictionaries, yearbooks, 
indexes, card catalogs, documents, readers’ guides, and newspapers. 

Visiting Local Business Firms. Field trips to various business firms provide 
excellent opportunities for students to observe and analyze business activities 
“on the spot.” Regardless of whether the students are in beginning or ad- 
vanced business courses, they are highly interested in observing how business 
offices actually operate in their communities. 

The visits to local business firms can be used as an excellent opportunity 
for pointing out vocational requirements and employment possibilities. Dur- 
ing these visits, students have a chance to see for themselves the importance of 
having a thorough knowledge of business procedures as well as the importance 
of having salable skills. 

If students are to derive the maximum values from an educational trip to 
a business concern, the teacher and students should plan the trip, carry it out, 
capitalize on the experiences gained, and report the outcomes. 

Use Guest Speakers. Guest speakers can be used as another means for pro* 
viding students with an opportunity of learning how business operates. Local 
businessmen are usually cooperative when invited into the classroom to dis- 
cuss their problems concerning business practices and procedures. 

Recent high school graduates holding office positions can be invited into 
the classroom to report and discuss their experiences. They can discuss and 
explain the forms and procedures used by their firms, the basic problems in- 
volved in their work, and the numbers and kind of employees that are par- 
ticipating in the various office activities. 
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Public accountants and other business consultants are excellent sources for 
guest speakers for tbe business classes. Tbeir experiences 'will include a wide 
variety of business practices in tbe local community. 

If tbe Department of Internal Revenue maintains an office in your commu- 
nity, an official will be glad to come to your school. He will discuss and illus- 
trate tbe preparation and filing of individual tax returns, or be may be asked 
to discuss tbe problems encountered by business firms in tbe recording and re- 
porting of tax information. 

Have Students Interview Businessmen. Interviews by a committee of two 
or three students can be used when field trips by tbe entire class cannot be 
arranged. Most businessmen are pleased to have a small committee of students 
come to interview them. The committee should be prepared to ask specific 
questions which they wish to have answered. For example, such questions as 
the following might be asked : 

1. What types of equipment, or machines, are used in the office ? 

2. Are graduates just out of high school employed in the firm ? If so, what 
training is desirable ? 

3. Do the stenographers and secretaries use transcribing machines, or do 
they transcribe from shorthand notes ? 

4. What employment opportunities are available for high school graduates 
as typists, stenographers, clerks, bookkeepers, and sales persons ? 

5. WThat kind of bookkeeping system is used ? 

6. What reports are made daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly? 

7. WTiat records are kept for tax purposes? 

8. "What emphasis is given to personality and character traits in employ- 
ing new personnel? 

After the committee has conducted the interview, it should prepare and 
present a detailed report to the class. All pertinent, illustrative materials that 
the committee collected during the interview should be presented to the class 
for examination and discussion. If possible, these illustrative materials should 
be displayed on the bulletin board following the report by the committee. 

Many business forms can be collected in these interviews with the local 
businessmen. Sample forms including sales slips, invoices, checks, purchase 
orders, statements, letters, reports, tax forms, and the like can be obtained. 
These forms can be examined and studied in class as well as displayed on the 
bulletin board. 

Many business teachers maintain an extensive file of business forms that 
are used in the local community. As each new topic is introduced and studied 
in class, the collection of forms for that topic is examined, discussed, and 
displayed on the bulletin board. The opaque projector, which most high schools 
possess, is particularly advantageous in displaying these forms for discussion. 

Participate in Service Projects. Service projects are activities in which 
business classes might participate as a contribution to school or community 
welfare. Needless to say, this type of activity can be projected far beyond its 
usefulness a,s a learning activity for business classes. The teacher must use 
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good judgment in deciding whether a project will provide learning activities ; 
for the class or whether it will merely provide a service for some school or ! 
community organization. 

Organize a Work-Experience Program. Much has been written concerning 
the advantages and disadvantages of work-experience programs. However, 
most business teachers would agree that a well coordinated work-experience 
program for advanced business students is an excellent way to use the business 
community to supplement and enrich classroom laboratory experiences. In 
many instances, even though a formally organized work experience program 
is not in operation, a large number of the advanced business students will be 
working part time for a business concern. Their experiences on the job can ? 
be coordinated to good advantage with the regular classroom laboratory activ- ; 
ities. I 

The opportunity for using community resources in business classes is pres- ; 
ent in both the large and the small high school. If the business teacher firm- 
ly believes in using the business community to supplement the laboratory ex- ’ 
periences in the business classes, the following are some of the ways in which 
this can be accomplished : using the community library, visiting local business 
firms, having students interview businessmen, collecting business forms from j 
local firms, using guest speakers, participating in service projects, conduct- I 
ing surveys concerning employment possibilities, and organizing a work ex- I 
perience program. j 
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Encouraging Professional Growth 

Milton C. Olson 

| The truly professional business teacher is never satisfied with the status quo. 
| He recognizes that perfection in his teaching is an ideal never completely at- 
! tained. He also knows that he is teaching in a dynamic society; he must be 
alert to many different types of changes. 

At the same time, business teachers as well as other teachers often become 
overwhelmed with the amount and variety of work they must do. As a result, 
the shortcuts are earnestly sought and used — examinations are administered 
over and over again without change, textbooks are followed chapter by chap- 
ter, and lessons are taught the same way term after term. All of this tends to 
make the teacher lose interest in teaching as a profession and in growing as a 
professional person. 

There are many methods by which a supervisor can encourage his business 
teachers to grow professionally. It is, perhaps, most important to provide the 
climate and environment in which this growth can take place. Growth itself 
must take place within the teacher ; it cannot be imposed by an outsider. A 
seed needs good soil and favorable climate if it is to grow properly and achieve 
maturity. So it is with the business teacher— he will grow professionally when 
the proper environment is provided. 

THE PROFESSIONAL ENVIRONMENT AND CLIMATE 

A number of factors are instrumental in providing favorable environment 
and climate for growth. The example set by a supervisor who is actively 
interested in growing professionally and participating in those activities that 
promote growth such as attending professional conventions is a potent factor. 
The freedom, with responsibility for achievement, given to the teacher chal- 
lenges him to grow and measure up. Words of encouragement and recognition 
given freely and openly have beneficial effects. 

The truly democratic atmosphere, in which the teacher knows he has an 
important part in decision making in the areas of his professional competence, 
promotes the desire for professional growth. Acting democratically certainly 
does not mean that every decision is arrived at by majority vote. It does mean 
that opinions from competent people are sought when a decision affecting the 
1 policies of the business department are concerned. These competent people 
would generally include the business teachers who will be affected by the de- 
cision. The decision itself may be made by the supervisor or department chair- 
man. If the teachers believe that their opinions are considered valuable, even 
though it may prove necessary to do something contrary to their wishes, their 
striving for professional excellence need not be inhibited. The rapport the 
supervisor is able to develop with his staff is all important in providing the 
proper climate for professional' growth. 

Having to teach five classes of beginning typewriting, or any other subject, 
one right after the other, might not be conducive to professional growth. The 
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mass of papers the teacher feels obliged to examine and the skill building pro- 
cedures he repeats over and over again may dull the drive toward profession^ 
excellence he otherwise might have. On the other hand, the assignment o e 
different classes may be just as frustrating, in that the energies dissipated m 
preparing five different lessons each day leave little for the professional enjoy- 
ment of teaching, which tends to dull and deaden. 

Teaching two or possibly three different subjects a day provides neede 
variety without making for unreasonable preparations. It might be .weU to 
have one of these subjects different from any taught during the previous year. 
The teacher will then be more alert. 



PROFESSIONAL READING AND WRITING 

In our rapidly changing society it is imperative that the business teacher 
be awa^e of the changes that are occurring in the economy, in business, and m 
education. Reading professional and other materials consistently is the only 
way a teacher can hope to keep up with current developments. Reading ma- 
terials of several types must be considered in a reading program designed to 
keep a teacher current. 

Daily newspapers containing coverage of business events and finarmial 
affairs are helpful ; newspapers such as the New York Times and the Wal 
Street Journal are excellent in their coverage of business developments. 
Weekly periodicals such as Time and Newsweek provide* business information > 
of a somewhat different nature. Business Week has information for tne busi- , 
ness teacher who is struggling to keep up to date on what is happening u , 



business. 

In business education, several professional publications should be on a busi- 
ness teacher’s required list of reading. These include Business Education 
Forum, Business Education World, Journal of Business Education, The Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly, yearbooks, and special publications ol 
professional associations such as the National Business Education ^ ssocia 
tion (formerly the United Business Education Association) should be read. 
House organs such as The Balance Sheet and the Business Teacher are also 
helpful. There are also publications too numerous to mention here in each ot 
the. subject areas in business education and in general professional education 
about which the business teacher should know. 

Obviously, all of these publications cannot be studied completely ; few are 
worth thorough study. They should be available, however, so that the business 
teacher can skim through .them, pausing to read and study more thoroug y 
those items that warrant such study. 

The supervisor or department head can be of assistance in several ways. He 
can, for example, be sure that materials are available for reading in the library 
or preferably, in the departmental office or study. He must set a good example 
himself in using these reading materials. He is then in a position to circulate 
materials with articles marked for suggested reading and for raising questions 
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for discussion with staff members about proposals made in current materials. 
It should be understood, however, that materials in the library will never take 
the place of certain reading materials each teacher should receive regularly 
through personal subscription or membership in professional organizations. 

The business teacher who grows professionally through reading and other 
activities will find himself in a position to grow even more by contributing to 
the professional literature. A letter to the editor in response to an article, 
either in agreement or in disagreement, is one way of getting started. The 
judicious use of the Business Education Index will be helpful in checking what 
has already been written on a topic of interest. The investigating, the analysis, 
and the writing, whether the material is published or not, will contribute sub- 
stantially to the teacher’s professional growth. By example and by freely 
given encouragement, the supervisor, when he knows that one of his teachers 
has something to contribute to the professional literature, can provide the 
motivation needed to get the job done. 

DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 

Where there are a minimum of three or four business teachers in a school 
or in a school system, regularly scheduled departmental meetings can be in- 
strumental in promoting professional growth. To accomplish this, the meet- 
ings must be planned with the purpose of growth, or they can easily degener- 
ate into “gripe” sessions or discussions of topics that could more easily he 
handled in some other manner. 

Particular departmental problems and policies should be discussed, of 
course, but if all the meetings are devoted to special problems within the school 
without reference to what is happening in business and. in education in gen- 
eral, little growth may take place. A few suggestions for departmental meet- 
ings follow. 

A topic, selected and announced in advance, may be the major concern of a 
particular meeting. Automation and its possible effect on the curriculum of 
the school might be such a topic. If one of the teachers has attended a conven- 
tion where this topic was discussed (and it is being discussed at most conven- 
tions), he could be asked to share what he has learned. Another teacher might 
have checked recent publications for additional ideas. The discussion might 
well lead to a decision that further investigation should be made before consid- 
eration of the specific effects of automation on the curriculum are determined. 
Here is a time for sharing information, for growing professionally, and for 
determining additional needed activities. It may be that businessmen involved 
in working with automated office procedures should be consulted to indicate 
the latest developments in their offices. Out of all of this should come a desire 
for a better knowledge of business and the role of the business teacher in pre- 
paring workers. Other pertinent topics include the suitability and role of 
abbreviated longhand systems, personal-use typewriting, economic education, 
and work-experience programs. 
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PREPARATION OF COURSES OF STUDY 

The careful preparation or revision of a course of study by a teacher or 
group of teachers can be a stimulating, growth-provoking experience. In this 
process the objectives of the course should be determined first. To do this, it 
is important to know what students will be enrolled in the course, their age 
and ability levels, their aspirations, and their particular interests. A course in 
consumer economics for the college-bound young person should be somewhat 
different from the course in which only terminal students are enrolled. 

Once the general objectives have been determined, it is possible to select 
topics for study that will contribute most to these objectives. The first step in 
this process might be to list each possible topic on a separate card. Then, by 
examination of the materials available and by discussion with other teachers 
and with students, it would be possible to arrange the topics for study in an 
order that will aid effective teaching. In this process, some elimination wiii 
take place, and other topics will come to mind. 

The arrangement of topics to be taught might be in the order of difficulty 
or in the order of student interests. Teaching methods and supplementary 
materials should also become part of this project. If ingenuity and imagina- 
tion are used in the development of materials and methods, professional ; 
growth is inevitable. It goes almost without saying that the course of study j 
should be used experimentally if growth is to continue. : 

The chief temptation in preparing any course of study is to rely too heavily > 
on a particular textbook for the topics to be taught, with little or no reference • 
to special objectives which might be entirely appropriate. No textbook can 
anticipate all the particular objectives for which any particular course is 
taught. Textbooks can be very helpful and should be used in setting up a > 
course of study, but they must not be slavishly followed. After the course of 
study has been determined, at least in general form, textbook selection can also 
be used as a means of stimulating growth. 

The process of evaluating and selecting textbooks can stimulate professional 
growth if the procedures are designed and used properly. In the first place, 
if more than one teacher is involved in the teaching of the particular course, 
the selection should be a cooperative venture. 

Representatives of publishing companies and advertising materials can be , 
most helpful in determining which textbooks might be appropriate for the \ 
course. After acquiring copies of textbooks from the various publishing com- [ 
panies, a consideration of each with the general objectives of the course in \ 
mind will probably make it possible to eliminate all but a relatively few books. , 
The remaining books should then be compared with at least some of the follow- ■ 
ing standards in mind : 

1. Which textbook will best help the teacher and students attain the objec- 
tives of the course ? The arrangement and presentation of topics, the format, 
and the size of type used may have a bearing here. 
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2. Are the topics handled accurately and as completely as is desirable for 
this course? A judgment as to accuracy can be made by the teacher who knows 
the field and, partially, 011 the basis of the reputations of the authors and 
publishing company. Is the book up to date? is a closely related question. 
Edition dates will be helpful here, although it might also be well to cheek the 
date of the first edition of the book. 

. 3. Is the reading level appropriate to the students who will be using the 
textbook? It is easy for a teacher to misjudge the reading level of his stu- 
dents. There are pseudoscientific methods involving syllabic count and vocab- 
ulary difficulty that could be used here. A more practical method for many is 
to have students render a judgment. Two students from the upper-ability 
levels, two from the middle of the range of ability, and two from the lower 
parts of the range might be asked to read about a topic in several textbooks 
and to give an opinion as to which of the several treatments seems most under- 
standable and stimulating. 

4. What is the nature and extent of suggested questions, problems, and 
methods of using the book? Are helpful teaching materials provided by the 
publisher ? The busy teacher of five or six classes a day needs and appreciates 
such help. 

MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The business teacher has not reached a truly professional level until he 
recognizes the need for belonging to, and participating in, professional organi- 
zations. Just as in the practice of medicine and other professions, it becomes 
necessary to share concerns, problems, and their possible solutions ; to promote 
research and leadership; and to take joint action where individual action 
would not be as effective. Professional progress comes about through organiza- 
tions of interested, dedicated business teachers who not only join professional 
organizations but also become active in them. 

What can the supervisor do to promote membership in these organizations ? 
The first step is to set a good example by joining and becoming active himself. 
Local, state, regional, and national organizations of business teachers have 
legitimate places in the sun of professional organizations. Where these organi- 
zations are affiliated in some ways, the responsibilities of each become clearer. 
A second step is one of education. Staff members should learn about the vari- 
ous organizations of business teachers — not only that they exist, but what is 
being done by each. A third step involves encouraging participation and mem- 
bership. The supervisor can be instrumental in getting staff members ap- 
pointed to committees of the local organization and in encouraging them to 
speak up in local meetings. The mark of the true professional is participation. 
The attendance and participation in state, regional, and national meetings 
should be encouraged. Financial assistance by the local school administration 
should be actively sought when budgets are being considered ; complete reim- 
bursement of expenses may not be desirable, or necessary, when the teacher 
recognizes the need for professional activity. 
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If a merit system is being used in determining teachers’ salaries, member- 
ship and participation in professional organizations should be a factor in 
determining the degree of merit. Proper publicity for those participating in 
various types of meetings and those contributing to professional publications 
is also effective. 

Providing the opportunities in departmental meetings for reporting on 
topics discussed at professional meetings can be a means of getting faculty 
members interested- in professional growth. The materials published by pro- 
fessional organizations can also be the basis for promoting interest and partici- 
pation. The enthusiastic, professional supervisor is the real key to progress. 

PROMOTING RESEARCH 

A business teacher who becomes interested in investigating a professional 
problem grows professionally in the process. Everything possible should be 
done to encourage him in such investigations. The problem of determining 
what courses are to be offered and what topics are to be taught within these 
courses is a continuing problem that should be investigated. Two types of 
studies are suggested to meet this problem. A follow-up of graduates can help 
determine the effectiveness of present offerings and deficiencies within the 
offerings. A community survey can assist in determining what employment 
needs are and what is expected of beginning workers. 

Teachers appreciate the results of studies of these types much better when 
they are actively involved than when someone else conducts the study for 
them. They are more willing to accept the results and to modify their courses 
accordingly. The very process of conducting or participating in the study pro- 
motes growth. Ideally, follow-up studies should be conducted each year; 
under any conditions, they should be made at least once during each school* 
generation — this is once every three or four years for a high school. 

There are many other types of studies that can be effectively undertaken by 
classroom teachers. Handling courses on an experimental basis with proper 
evaluations made of achievements, for example, should be a challenge to any 
business teacher. 

If a business department is to be alive and dynamic, it is essential that the 
teachers grow professionally. When growth ceases, progress stops, and static 
teaching becomes unrealistic in a dynamic society. The supervisor can do 
much to stimulate this growth. He can, for example, promote an environment 
and climate conducive to progress. He can make teaching assignments in 
such a way as to encourage growth. He can encourage professional reading 
and writing.* Departmental meetings can be designed for intellectual stimula- 
tion. The preparation of courses of study and selection of textbooks can be a 
means of inspiring professional growth, as can the promotion of teacher re- 
search. Finally, the supervisor, by example and precept, can help his teachers 
grow to true professional status by joining and becoming active in professional 
organizations. 
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Guidance in Business Education 

F. Kendrick Bangs 

Possibly the most dominant characteristic of the American Economic and 
business scene in the past two decades has been change. The student of busi- 
ness conditions recognizes that the business scene is not static but one that is 
dynamic and ever-changing — one which he must appraise carefully if he is 
1 to know what is going on around him. 

What are some of the outstanding changes which have taken place in the 
past 39 or more years that have influenced business activity and in turn have 
had a direct relationship with guidance of young people into a vocation? 
First, we know there is a rapidly increasing population. The population 
explosion is a reality to those directly associated with education. The school 
population grows more and more each year. Have we taken this fact into 
account as we counsel our students about the future vocations they will se- 
lect? As these young people mature, they will begin families of their own * 
this in turn sets into motion the need for more housing, furniture, recrea- 
tional opportunities, services, and needs yet unknown. The competitive free- 
enterprise system of this country will open vistas of employment for these 
young people ; they should be prepared to make choices which will help them 
to be happy, responsible business citizens through the productive years of 
their lives. 

Along with the increased population in our country there is an increasing 
mobility of population. This mobility has two forms. One is a geographical 
mobility of people — people moving from one geographical location to another 
in search of better opportunities and better living conditions. With this 
willingness, almost eagerness, to move (census figures reveal that on the aver- 
age during the past few years there have been about 30,000,000 people chang- 
ing addresses annually), the vocational guidance counselor should remember 
that the American philosophy of deep home roots is gradually giving way to 
the philosophy of mobility. This will affect the attitude of young people in 
seeking life employment. As mechanization and automation of jobs increase 
displacement of personnel, young people will be more willing to enter the 
retraining programs and move to areas where opportunities are greater. 
Similarly, there has been a mobility of people moving rapidly upward in 
j earning capacity. A larger percentage of our population is moving from 
i the lower income brackets into the middle income brackets. In fact, there has 
been an average of about 2,500,000 consumer spending units moving into the 
$4,000 a year and above bracket during each of the years in the past decade. 
This has doubled the number of families and the disposable income of those 
families, thus raising the economic level of our country and making job op- 
portunities more plentiful because of the increased spending power of this 
i phase of the American economy. 
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The increased disposable income of our population has brought with it a 
higher standard of living. A change in business conditions, then, has brought 
about an increased capacity to consume. As we develop a larger segment of 
our population who consume more and more, we open avenues of employment 
for young people to create goods to satisfy the wants for the increased num- 
ber of consumers as well as the increased desires and wants of the consumers. 

Likewise, through technological advances, improved skills, and more scien- 
tific management, we have increased productivity. Our production of goo s 
and services over the past 10 years has increased probably three times the • 
rate of increase in our available labor force. This is an indication that busi- > 
ness is making more and better use of its know-how and that the opportum- 
ties will be extensive in the years to come for young people with management ^ 
ability, vision, decision-making ability, and analytical ability. | 

These indications of just a few of the major changes which have occurred i 
in the past decade will suffice to emphasize that business is dynamic and | 
ever-changing, and that guidance of young people into this world of busi - 1 
ness must keep pace if it is to satisfy its purpose in vocational guidance. i 

A great deal of emphasis is placed currently at the junior and senior high \ 
school level on the academic area. Counselors and others are encouraging j 
young people to compete for grades so that they will be admitted to college j 
upon graduation from high school. We hear secondary school administrators j 
boast that 65 per cent, 75 per cent, or 85 per cent of their graduates go to j 
college. Are these figures real? Or are these administrators wanting this to- 
be true and are they, as the ostrich with his head in the sand, not facing - 
reality? If we had figures of the percentage of those students who went to 
college and those who graduated, would we not be shocked into the reality 
that a large percentage of these high school students who were consiaere 
college material really are not? Along with the academic guidance, which is 
most important today in our high schools, there must be equal emphasis on 
vocational guidance. 

THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

As adults we spend from one-fourth to one-half of our waking hours in 
our occupational role. Most of the working public derives a great portion of 
its sense of self-worth and identity from how well each individual performs 
on the job. The choice of a position generally determines the people withj 
whom the individual will associate and also the way he will be evaluated by -, 
his fellowmen. A man’s occupation determines his social status, his place of j 
living, his style and manner of living, his dress, his hours of work, his avoca- j 
tions. There is a psychological satisfaction in working to support oneself j 
and one’s family. Work provides security to the individual. In fact, work’ 
has an immense influence on the whole life of the individual. Work exerts ; 
an effort to facilitate individual development and to promote individual 
happiness in a world that more and more emphasizes the corporate and the 
social. 



